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For the Register. 


NATURAL THEOSOPHY. No. IX. 
PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 


r mf) , »rpositions on the 
We are asked if freqa nt mnterpos 


. ! . > oT- 
rf onde idence more per 
part of God do not renes e prow: P 


feet and trustworthy ! Is it nota better, than a 
” rus 
nee! ‘This, however, Is not 


mere natural provide 
With our limited under- 


the proper question. 

standings and views, we are not competent to 

infallible What we 
‘ry 

night eall the better, might not be so good. The 

* May 


be as perfect 


make up an judgment. 


proper question for us, 1s the following ; 


not the providence which now Is, 
as it and vet be natural? Can any man 
prove the providence, which now prevails in the 
- iid, to be better than what Nature’s provi- 


t If Nature be capable of minis- 


1s, 


dence could be 
terig a providence as perfect as the actual 
rovidenee is, where is the proof of a supernatu- 
But you say that you do not like to be in the 
hands of Nature ; you desire to be wnmediate ly 
in the hand of God. And * should it be aceord- 


gto your mind!’ Do you know that what 


vou prefer is fest? Suppose, now, the case of 
1 man who should declare his discontent at the 
idea of receiving his daily food from any source, 
't He should say, ‘1 
Almighty God: 


between 


except directly from God ? 
will be fed by no hand but the 
t hand 


no intermediate 


You 


parto! a fool ; 


and let there 


me aod Him would readily say that this 


cited the that, proceeding 





1 the principle laid cown by himself, he must 


perish with hunger; for there are two Li- 


ite hands between him and God; there 
s the hand of nature; and the hand of him who 
vates the earth; that the man ought to be 
is content and thankful to receive his daily food 
intermediate hands, as to re- 


by an immediate 


id through 
e it from lim donation ; 


fisc ilpable 


arrogance in any man to pre- 
Almi shall 


cate with him; that when we have as- 


scribe the way by which the ahty 


1d what ts God's established method of 
‘ation with men, we are bound, in rea- 
s ind duty, to affix to it our ‘ Amen,’ and to 
sat sfied. 
You 
, 


God than it is possible 


savy, moreover, you ‘ want to get nearer 


> for you to come, pro- 


d there is * Nature’ between you and Him; 


would have Him directly before 


Him; that this 


that you you , 


would be real communion with Him, and that 
thing short of it can satisty you.’ Butin 
making this declaration do you ‘know what 


inner of spirit you are of’ There is more of 


je in it than of humility. It becomes vou 
rst to learn what the wavs of God are and then 
fy them. If vou can prove satisfactorily 


lf that Nature is nothing and that 


whos 
God is « ung, you are then a Pantheist. 
But vi i iv vained nothing Prov dence re- 
mains sal If you prove satisfactorily to 
yourself that Gi d dves iinmediately one half or 
one fourth of the work of providence and that 
Nature does the rest of the work, still you have 
gained nothing. For the act imount of good 


providence is not increased. And the good 


tains is of the same im por- 
| 


tance and wortk, whether it be the work of Na- 


ture or of God. And it is as much an expres. | 


sion of God’s benignity and wisdom, coming 


through the agency of Nature, as if it came by 
rumediate, unconditioned communication. 
Wise men of ‘ by-gone days’ have been con- 


tent ‘to look through Nature up to Nature's 


God.’ To them Nature was the medium of in- 
tercourse and knowledge. ‘They were not dis- 
atisfied with this arrangement. And have you 


inv real cause for dissatisfaction? Suppose 
that vou should wish for the annihilation of Na- 
ture, should insist upon it, aud it should be done. 
Ihe sun, the muon, the stars, and every particle 
are totally: annihilated 


Our 


of their constituency 


And ‘where are we now?’ bodies are 


The worlds are gone. All the arrange- 


gone. 
ment, order, adaptation, beauty, splendor and 


glory of God’s vast and most wonderful creation 


tre gone torever. 


Nature has perished ; and 


! ‘our naked 


What is there remaining You say, 

spirus.’ But where can these naked spirits find 
God! You say,‘ they can see and enjoy His 
unmediate essence.’ Very much doubted. It 
isara sumption, unsupported by any analo- 
£y hat God is ever tht appre hended by His 
creatures. Who has ever seen the being and 


} 


the glory of God, exes the mediuin of 


His 
main no W rks of God to 
Him. 


the 


pt through 


works! Destroy Nature, and there re- 


reveal and to clorify 
> 

And why has God so in initely extended 

Nature?’ Why is it that 


Is not 


domain of 


his 


whole world of our’s a millionth nor a 


billionth of the material creation? Jf material 


nature be of no value, why have its limits been 
sv immeasurabiy lengthened, widened and ex- 
panded! Why is it that Nature, in a manner, 


1 


is interminable and endless There can be but 


one reasonable answer ; * Nalure ts indispensable 
] 

to God and His creatures.’ And if her agency 

be indispensable, then, doubtless, as much of 


(jod’s work is committed to the hands of Na- 


, as the latter is capable of accomplishing. 


It detracts nothing from the matchless Impor- 
tance of God, to execute his great purposes and 
flonous work, through the agency of Nature. 
here is a hanilest propriety, not to sav a ne- 


"“Pasity n 
ct LV, it this 


doption of this mode. And as 


Nature is blind 
“ind aud unintelligent, the excellency 
and the prais ire ih 
to Him. i 
Osophists have given to God 
asuperd Meceverent w Ti 
executor of all his wor] 


© more manifestly ascribable 
M ATLV Ulve 
the superviser and 
But we are destitute 

N it 


this fact we h 


of any evidence of suc} 

7 uch a faet 4 ° : 
; . re is God’s 
vicegerent; and of . , 
: ive plenary 
and irrefragrable proof, : 


You, moreover, suggest that . 

ats tia some of the oe- 
currences of providence do pl = 
We 
are, at limes, unexnected and wond 


dences, 


é ¥ indieate the 
special agency of God. admit that tt 
- ° ia here 


rful cuolnelL- 
But the unfortunate coinci 


1 
cences are 
as humerous 


as the fortunate ones ; and thus the 


Sseeinin videne 
eming evidence from the Jatter 1s balanced by 


the equal evidence 


from the former. A man. 


being a stranger. : 
§ & stranger, and in the dark nights, passes 


over a bad bridge. ‘There js only one track by 
which the bridge can be passed in The 
man, without the least knowledge of any danger. 
happens to take the right track and escapes 


Safely. 


Answer. 


ections to prayer! 


limits of special providence and enlar 


Was not this a special providence? | 
There is another bridge, sound and 


A stranger, in | 


harm. 


safe in every part, except one. 
passing this bridge, blunders upon the dangerous 
part and loses his life. Was there @ special 
providence in this! 

We all remember the heart-stirring catastro- 
phy which befell the Willey family, among the 
White Mountains, in Aug. 1827. The house | 
contained eight souls, as many as were saved in 
Noah’s ark. 
avalanch as it fearfully descended the mountain 
and rushed forth from the house. ‘The sliding” 
mass was soon in the valley and the whole fami- 
When it had nearly 


Thev heard the crashing of the 


ly were overwhelmed. 
reached the house, a great rock, standing firm, 
parted the avalanch, so that one part of it went 
to the right and the other part to the left and 
the house being between them was left uninjur- 
ed, untouched. 
they had been safe, They quitied the house and 
Where was the partic- 
Did a particular 


Had the family remained in it 


consequently perished. 
ular providence in this case ! 
providence plant the protecting rock in its place 
and direct the location of the house before it? 
But of what benefit was this to the unfortunate 
family? Or did a particular providenge prompt 
them to leave the house where they were safe 
But 
It cost 


and rush abroad te encounter the danger? 
this was the wrong and the fatal step. 
them all their very lives. Here were wonder- 
But they 


Che whole family perished. 


ful coincidences Were of no avail. 
Shall we thensay 
that it was the design of providence to destroy 
Or 


that family ? because they were destroyed. 


shall we say that it was the purpose of provi- 
dence to save them! though they were not 
saved. We cannot rationally adopt either con- 
clusion. Providence, obviously, had no partic- 
ular design. The family perished by an acci- 
dent resulting from the operations of general 
principles. Ss. 
For the Register. 
PRAYER. 

Laws are not causes, butthe mannerin which 
causes Act. The law of gravity gives us no rea- 
son why the earth moves, but only tells us Aow it 
moves 


brace 


Kepler's laws of motion as truly em- 
all the motions of the planetsas Newton's 
law of gravity; and the Jaw of gravity ts nothing 
more than a different expression for those laws 
of motion. Jt is so with all laws,—they express 
All phe nowul- 
the 


not the why, but simply the Aow. 


enacan be reduced to motion, but force 


producing itis unknown. But whence our idea 
of force and of cause’ From within, from our 
consciousness that our will is a cause and exerts 


The 
the effect of a will, of the will of Deity. 


force. phenomena without us then are 
Is his 
will free? The very reasoning, by which we 
have proved its existence, assumes its freedom ,— 
W here then are philosophical ob- 


They 


It 18 a cause. 


come trom limited 
a practical belief 


his 


Metaphysical scruples as to the efficacy of pray- 


views of God's power, from 
that the laws of his action control freedom. 
er, show a taint of scepticism ; they are the bas- 
tard progeny of science and doubt, whose true 
children are knowledge and faith 

A Doctor of Divinity told me not long since 
that the improved state of meteorology would 
soon make men cease to pray for rain, because 
storms 
* Thus 


the 


it would teach them that the laws of 


were as fixed as those of the tides. 


continually 


said he is sclence narrowing 


ging those 
of General Law.’ A Doctor of Divinity he! 
Like Socrates of ‘ the clouds’ thus dethroning 
providence to seat General Law at the head of 


? 


affairs Did he not know that all things act by 
General Laws, and yet that even the fall of a 
without our 


the not 


Why if a man pray for a holier 


sparrow to ground is 
Father's act. 
heart, or a healthier body, or for a flux tide in 
three hours after the ebb, he prays for just as 
great a miracle in one case as in the other. 
Each of these things is under the controlof a 
fixed law, yet that law is only the way in which 
God acts, and God ts free. 

Hesitate then if you please about the wisdom 
ofa petition, and prav not tor rainoa your pota- 
toes, when it would rust your neighbor’s wheat. 
But never hesitate to pray because you distrust 
God's power. It is not likely he will make the 
sun rise at midnight, but he can do it as easily 
as he can strengthen you in temptation. But to 
grant the one petition would create infinite con- 
fusion in the world, the other orly blessing. 
The latter you will pray for with confidence and 


{ 


therefore receive. So would I. were my child 


to fallin the fire, where I eould not reach it, 


pray that it might not be burned, pray with as 
touch faith as | sho 


surrounded by 


ld pray for its purity when 
That is 
pray for 


alone 


wicked companions 


ich 


that Infinite 


but an atheist prayer 


what it fancies 


wil durst not 


power can 


give. E.N. Pp. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGY, 

To this **Circular’’ we refer those who would 
form a correct estimate of what the United 
States are doing for the furtherance of know]- 
edge. In addition to a list of the works in 
various departments of literature published in 
America, it contains a temperate but earnest de- 
fence of that country against the censorious re- 
marks of the historian Alison, and other English 
writers, ourselves included. Audt allcrem par- 
tem. 

In no field are the merits of our transatlantic 
relatives more numerous or more decided than 
in theology. With thirty-nine theological 
schools and 123,600 theological students, there 
must be in the United States a great demand 
for theological works. Not content, like the 
majority of this country, with old and to some 
extent obsolete works, American divines have 
successfully labored to transfer to their own 
some of the best productions of the German soil, 
offering to us, in the cultivation of German lit- 
erature, and the translation of German theolog- 
ical works, an example which it is not to our 
credit that we are very slow to imitate. Mean- 
while the impartial and wise theological student 
may fied his account in turning his eye towards 
the works with which America has enriched 
and improved her theological library. 

In two departments the United States have 
earned for themselves the honor of independ- 
ent and original exeellence, in practical divinity, 
and sacred yeography. We quote the ‘ Amer- 
can Book Cireular:’ ‘Of Channing—it is 
true that his fame is European ; that his works 
have all, on being republished, had an immense 
circulation in Great Britain; of some of them, 

|e less than seven rival editions have been re- 


best 


, and thoroughnesss than by its bold, yet for the 


printed.’ Not less distinguished in a different | 
' direction is Dr. Robinson, Professor of Biblical | 


Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who by his ‘ Biblical Researches in 
Palestine,’ has also earned a European reputa- 
ton, and whose work, not less by its accuracy 


most part, jadiciously restrained originality, 


| forms, by general admission, an era in our | 


knowledge of the Holy Land. 

The subject so well handled in the work last 
mentioned, Dr. Robinson earries forward in a 
theological work, which deserves to be widely 
read in England—we mean the * Bibliotheca 


, Sacra, which is at present conducted by Edwards 


and Park, professors at the Andover College, 
with the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson 
and Professor Stuart. A very valuable volume 
of the work wascompleted in 1843. ‘The num- 
ber for February (the last we have seen) con- 
tains, besides other pieces, an interesting sketch 
of ‘The Aspect of Literature and Science in 
the United States, as compared with Europe,’ 
by Dr. Robinson ; a learned biograpical notice 
of Aristotle by Professor Park ; a useful paper 
on * The Structure of the Gospel of Matthew,’ 
translated fiom the Latin ; and tie first past of 
a translation from the unpublished lectures of 
Professor Tholuck on the very important sub- 
ject which the Germans term, * Theologieal 
Eneyelopedia or Methodology,’ meaning a prac- 
tical introduction to the study of theology, suit- 
ed to students and divines. We are of opinion 
that better matter might have been found in 
print than what ‘Tholuck’s MSS. supply, but 
his, we are aware, is ‘a good name’ in some 
influential quarters, and we are grateful to the 
conduetors of the * Bibliotheea Sacra,’ tor con- 
tribution to systematic theology. We also hope 
that their example will be fullowed by other 
conductors of periodicals, in giving the public 
translations or digests of theological works by 
men of deserved and reputation, 
rather than the crude thoughts of half-formed, 
or the borrowed materials of would-be schoiars. 

Conneeted with the subject which Dr. Rob- 
successfully isa recently 
issued work—* Residence of Eight Years in 
Persia among the Nestorians, by the Rev Jus- 
tin Perkins, 1843,’—for which scientific theolo- 
ry owes a debt of gratitude to missionary enter- 


established 


Insoen prosecutles so 


prise, Mr. Perkins having disinterestedly devot- 
ed himself to the task of seeking out the Nesto- 
rian Christians with a view to the very needful 
work of their spiritual improvement and social 
elevation, Setting aside a little Yankee 
conade, which seholars aud divines, at least, 
ought to be above, the work displays an aimia- 
ble spirit and sufficient knowledge, while it sup- 
phes valuable information regarding districts of, 
Persia, comparatively little known, and man- 


gas- 


ners and customs which serve to throw light on 
the Bible. 

If our brethren of the United States surpass 
us in the cultivation of systematic divinity, they 
also give English divines an admonition, in their 
care to provide means for the popular study ot 
theology. Three works are which 
give evidence of this fact—* Notes, Explanato- 
Practical, on the Epistle to the He- 
vrews,” by Albert Barnes, 1843 ; * Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Practical, on the Acts ot the 
Apostles, designed for Bible Classes and Sun- 
day Schools,’ by Albert Barnes 18143. * Notes, 
Critical and Practical, onthe Book of Leviticus, 
designed as a general help to Biblical Reading 
and Instraction,’ by George Bush, Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Literature, 1843. These 
ire all cheap, useful books, designed and fitted 


before us 
ry and 
} 


for popular reading, {ull of solid and interesting 
matter. Were we, indeed, to call up our erntu- 
cal powers we might take exception in some 
eases to both substance and form, and must ex- 
press a regret that newer sources of information 
had not been consulted in parts of the compila- 
tion ; 
Imes contrast advantageously with the theolog- 
ical information ordinarily supplied to the Enge- 
‘The appearance of these books is 


yet, even in relation to this point, the vol- 


lish people 
an index of a desire on the part of the public, at 
which we rejoice, anc the supply will serve to 
feed the and augment the demand. 
Theological works are more read in the United 
States than in Great Britain. Barnes received 
in payment of his * Notes on the New ‘Testa- 
ment,’ for partof the copy right, about 5000 
dollars in two years. His volume on the * Acts’ 
has reached a tenth edition. <A third work, on 
the ‘Names and Titles of the Lord 
Christ,’ by Charles Spear, came to a ninth edi- 
tion in little more than a year. Ourcopy (1842) 
is the twelfth edition. All this, especially when 
taken in connection with what has 
said on the prosecution by the citizens of the 
United States of the higher branches of theolog- 
ical knowledge, has a healthy appearance, and 
justifies the assertion that religion is regarded 
with a deep and practical interest among them. 
The best wheat is scarcely without tares.— 
When the popular element of society predomi- 
nates, effects will be seen which good tasie ean- 
not helpecondemning. Sermons, however, need 
not be trash. One department of English liter- 
ature, a very rich—an invaluable one, consists 
of sermons. But, * Sermons on Different Sub- 
iects,’ by the Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M. 
Fourth Edition, revised.—New York, 1841, 
will, we venture to predict, fourth edition 
though they have reached, never take rank even 
the lowest shelf of the American classics. | 
Yet the pretension of the book is on og. re 
ratio of its merits. As if it was not offensive 
enough to impose on the public a volume of 
poor common-place, we find the thin food intro- 
duced by a flourish of trumpets in the shape of 
‘An Introduction by Samuel Hanson Cox, D. 
D..’ who avouches in Janguage, which, what- 
ever else it is, cannot be called English, and in 
which we are puzzled to say, whether the fine 
or the grotesque, the ludicrous or the lofty, has 
the greater share, that the volume is, in a word, 


appetite 


Jesus 


before been 


on 


| 


‘the best in the whole world, and that its author, 


| 
| 
; 


the Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M. aforesaid, 
is 1 very model of disinterestedness and gener- 
osity, to say nothing of talent. Had we space, 
we should, we fear, yield to the inclinatiou 
which we must plead guilty of feeling, to offer 
our readers some amusement inthe shape of 
flowers culled from this ‘ revised’ volume (what 
was it before the revisal’). 
should another edition (* revised’ again we hope) 
be required—we beg Messrs. Kirk and Cox to 
ascertain whether they have not been in some 
way duped before they venture to declare anew 
to the world that ‘these ten sermons were all 
published in London, where they were deliver- 
ed to listening crowds’ (what wonder is there 
in the crowds listening? congregations assemble 
to listen; is Dr. Cox surprised they did not 
sleep under his friend, the Rev. Edward Norris 
Kirk, A. M.?) ‘who were not willing that they 
should be enjoyed only in the hearing, or realiz- 
ed alone in the delivery. Hence in different 
ways they procured the publication’ of these 
‘ precious relics and justly valued metmentoes. 
We dare venture an obolus that we know the 
secret of all this—the Rev. Edward Norris 
Kirk, A. M., is ‘a fine man,’ and ‘a nice man. 

‘A Church without a Bishop’ is a far differ- 
ent volume, and a very valuable contribution to 
eclesiastical history. With the validity of our 
author’s argument we have nothing to do, but 


| we advise Episcopalians not to pass the work in 
neglect. It is too calm, judicious, and scholar- 


like a production to be allowed to remain unan- 
swered with safety. The full title shows the 


‘object of the work—* A Church without a Bish- 
‘op. The Apostolical and Primitive Chureh 
| popular in its Government, and simple in its 


Worship ;’ by Layman Coleman, Author of 


7 Antiquities of the Christian Chureh,’ with an 


| Introductory Essay by Neander, Boston, 1544. 


| 
| 


The author being by accident led to turn his 


‘thoughts to the constitution of the primitive 


church, wisely proceeded to Germany, where, 


| under the guidance, and with the aid of the pro- 


| ry of life. 


Seriously, however, | 
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foundly learned and truly liberal Neander, he 
consulted the best authorities, and compiled his 
excellent work ; thus setting a good example, 
while he produced a useful book. 


POPULAR POETRY OF THE BRETONS. 

To a people like the Bretons, lyrical poetry 
must at all times have been an absolute necessa- 
How could such a people—ignorant 
of art, utterly unrefined, living in a state of the 
rudest simplicity, and cowering down under the 
shadows of the darkest superstitions—how could 


| such a people, in the absence of all other means 


of giving a current language to their sympathies 
and wants, exist without a locomotive poetry? 
To such a people, the song is as essential as the 
crop of buckwheat; it sustains their spiritual vi- 
tality just as their animal vitality is nourished 
by their black bread—and they could almost as 
easily dispense with one as the other. The 
Breton of to-day is, in this matter of song-neces- 
sity, much the same man he was at the earliest 
date of bis musical budget. There aré some- 
where about 1,200,000 of this singing buck- 
wheat caltivating race, thinly dispersed over the 
face of the province once known as Brittany, 
(earlier still as Armorica) but better known to 
the mere traveller, en route, bv the departmental 
names of the Cotes du Nord, Finistere, He et 
Vilaine, Loire Inferieure, and Morbihan, Of 
this 1,200,000 people, it is tolerably certain that, 
with a very insignificant exception, there is 
scarcely one who knows how to read or write. 
Throughout all Christendom, at this hour. there 
Is not another race, we suspect, so entirely de- 
pendent upon traditional lore for such intelleet- 
ual pleasure as they are able to obtain. ‘To 
them the popular ballad is every thing—it rep- 
resents the consolations of religion, the delights 
of the fete, the communication of the affections : 
it carries love messages frem commune to com- 
inune ; it warns, exhorts, and rewards ; it 
supersedes the law themselves, than which, 
amongst this primitive people, it is ten umes 
stronger. 

Here, then, are, 1,200,000 living and think- 
ing beings, speaking no language but the old, 
uncouth Breton tongue, wholly uneducated, 
having no other cultivation than the oral instrac- 
tion they receive from their clergy, and no other 
wealth than their legends and their lyrics; and 
who are unavoidably thrown upon the singers 
for all the leisurely mental pleasure within tier 
reach. It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
class of persons—the wandering singers—should 
occupy at this day in Brittany a position really 
as important, although, in this altered age of 
the world, not so formal and imposing, as ‘hat 
which, in the elder times, was held by the bards. 
These singers, or poets, for they are generally 
both, discharge for the Breton population the 
complicated offices of historian, novelist, ‘story- 
teller, poet, and This very circum- 
stance stamps upon their productions the fresh 
and immediate impress of popular feeling. He 
who lives to please, must please to live. The 
travelling rhymer selects for his theme such sib- 
jects of recent or fugitive interest as happen to 
be familiar to every body. The multitude, in 
fact, indicate to him the subject he is to illum 
nate with his happy genius: it 1s to their tastes, 
their instinets, their passions, he must address 
himself—he their translates 
their opinions, identifies himself completely with 
them throughout. This condition of adaptation 
to surrounding circumstances 1s imperative, and 
not to be trifled with. Ile must please the peo- 
ple at any price—it is a question of life and death 
with him. If he select a toy 
mnauners, or epoch, er tastes of the people, he 
may as well sing to the mountaio torrents. He 
will not have a single listener, instead of under- 
going a greater squeez mav find any 


night in the season in the ecrush-room of the Op- 


even 


singer. 


expresses ideas, 


remote trom the 


ihan one 


era. He must either write for the people, or 
not write atall. His audiences are not only 
critical in their tastes, but inexorable in their 


Hence all really popular songs are 


destined to a long existence, because they are 


decisions. 


born under circumstances peculiarly favorable to 
traditional preservation, having their roots iter 
ally laid in the popular mind and affections.— 
They are very appropriately compared by M. 
Villemarque to those delicate plants, which are 
crowned with flowers only when they have been 
sown in ground previously prepared for them. 
We adverted, in a former article already men- 
tioned, to the rather curious custom in Brittany, 
by which this art of popular song is universally 
identified with particular classes of the popula- 
tion—almost with particular crafts, only that 
the pleasant rogues who protit by thisidentifica- 
von, seein to profess certain crafts without prac- 
using them. ‘Thus the tailors and millers, par 
excellence, the collectors of old rags, and the beg- 
gars are generally recognized as the authors of 
the current baliads, althouzh in many instances 
itis nut unlikely that they are only the singers 
and retailers of them. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, their nominal classification, these poeucal 
vagrants all lead the same sort of wandering life, 
making the tour of the whole country, visiting 
cities, towus, and villages, calling at manors and 
farm-houses, resting alike with the poor and the 
rich, attending at all the fairs and markets and 
festivals, collecting news and gossip which they 
put into deggrel, and sing as they go along from 
place to place ; and this song, thus composed, 
and thus cast like seed upon the winds, Is car- 
ried on the wings of the jingling refrain from 
one end of Brittany to the other. The beggars 
appear to confine their humbler labors to the ac- 
cumulation and repetition Of these songs, for 
there is no evidence that they ever ascend to the 
Joftier ambition of composing rhymes of their 
own. Yet, humble as their ministry of poetical 
delight undoubtedly is, they are regarded with 
universal honor and affection. Villemarque tells 
us that the most naive and tender eXpressions 
are habitually Javished upon them; such as *bens 
pauvres,’ *chers pauvres,’ ‘ pauvrets,’ * pauvres 
cheris,’ or simply *cherts;’ and sometimes a 
more elaborate phrase, which we may venture 


| to put into English, ‘ friends or brothers of the 


good God.’ ‘They are always sure of an asy- 
lum wherever they go—at the largest mansion 
on the hill side, or the pettiest cabin buried in 
the wintry depths of the pine wood. When 
their well-known voice of prayer and entreaty is 
heard at the door, or their approach is announced 
by the bark of their dog—tor they are frequent- 
ly blind, and come guided in this way—the in- 
mates run out, and bring the venerable man into 
the house, relieve him of his suck and wallet, 
and, placing him snugly in the chimney nook, 
set before him the best repast they can afford. 
| When he has appeased his hungerand had a lit- 
tle rest, he repays all their kind offices by long 
gossipping stories and snatches of the last new 
songs. Looking closely into the working of this 
system, as athing of every day and every hour 
occurrence in Brittany, and as occupying a con- 
spicuous space in the social life of the people, it 
;cannot fail to be regarded as a singularly ex- 

pressive and deeply interesting trait in the na- 
| tional manners.’ 

But it must not be supposed that these va- 
| grant rhymers engross the whole field to them- 
| selves, and that there are no real ambulant poets 
/to be found in this weird Jand of modern an- 
| tiquity. On the contrary, there is a distinct 
‘class of poets who are always on the tramp, 
| who are emphatically called the barz, and upon 
whom, in short, the mantle of the bardic order 
| has distinctly fallen. As far as the changed 
| habits of the country will permit, these ambu- 
| lant poets perform precisely the same offices as 
\their ancient namesakes, going about in like 
| manner to ceremonies and public festivals, and 
-reeording the loves and misfortunes, heroic 
| deeds, sacrifices, and penances of their contem- 
| poraries in suitable bursts of wild lyrical verse. 
| Like the bards of old, also, they Sometimes re- 

lieve their rather monotonous voices by striking 
a rude instrument of three cords, called a rebek, 





<amcnesen 





| with a sort of fiddlestick, or bow. Thisinstru- | which nestles not in a downy bed in the camp. 


ment is said to be exactly the same as one which 
was in use in the sixth century. Indeed, the 
resemblance between the barz and the bard is so 
Strong in every essential point, that a sketch 
which M. Villemarque gives of their position to- 
day might, with the yreatest propriety, and 
without altering a single word, be inserted bodi- 





in Wales or in Ireland some twelve or thirteen 
centuries past. ‘In fine,’ he savs, ‘ like the an- 
| cient bards domesticated amongst the Welsh, 


| they are the ornament of all the popular fetes ; 
|they sit and sing at the table of the farmers ; 


| they 


figure in the marriages of the people; they 
| give 1 


away the future bride in virtue of their art, 
| according to immemorial usage, and that even 
before the religious ceremony has taken place ; 
|the priest seems to be only the consecrator of 
/the nuptial benediction which the bard has al- 
|ready bestowed. They have their share, also, 
In the marriage gifts. They enjoy unlimited 
liberty of speech, and great mora: authority ; 
they are beloved, sought after, and honored, al- 
most as much as were their predecessors, whom, 
,In a less elevated sphere, they so nearly resem- 
ble.’ And this, too, in the nineteenth century, 
amongst a people embraced in the girdle of the 
ost artificial and ineonstant nation in Europe, 


and occupying a territory within a few hours’ | 


sail of the shores of England! 

The consequence of all this is the predomi- 
nance of song, as a great social agent, over all 
other means of inter-communieation amongst the 
Bretons. Like all primitive people, they are 
enthusiastically fond of music. With them itis 
the language of the passions, and the whole of 
their literature is, more or less, under the influ- 
ence of this musical spirit. Songs perform for 
them all the funetions of the journal and the 
telegraph ; and passing from hill to hill, from 
valley to valley, they diffuse intelligence with 
incredible rapidity Innumerable instances 
might be related in illustration of the extraordi- 
nary sway they exercise over the minds of the 

| population, on matters in which the decrees of 
the established authorities produce no effect 
whatever. A case of this kind occurred when 
the cholera was raging throughout Brittany. 
Ojficial instructions how to deal with the dread- 
ful malady were industriously distributed in the 
shape of circulars, and affixed in all directions 
on the doors of churches and cemeteries, but in 
vain. ‘The peasant passed on with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, paying no more atten- 
tion to the official warning than if it were a 
nhetice to the gendarmerie of the arrondissement. 
In the meanwhile, the plague ravaged the eoun- 
try side, the peasantry taking no heed to prevent 
It» approaches, or to subdue it when it caine. 
At last a travelling poet bethought him of put- 
ting the official instructions into the shape of a 
song. In one week, the ballad might be heard 
in every farm, hamlet, and town, chanted to 
one of the well-known national airs. The best 
of it was, that the foolish prefet, feeling the dig- 
nity of his office insulted, refused to circulate 
the song by means of the communal mayors, 
because It was not signed by a physician. “The 
public health was, therefure, confided to the 
jmendicants, who hawked the death-sickness 
(trom village to village while the prefet continued 
to write his circulars. In the same way, the 
vice of drunkenness, common to the whole Cel- 
tic stock, and to which the Breton, habitually 
sober, abandons himself on his fete days, has 
been sensibly diminished in a particular canton 
by a ballad, wherein the poet confesses himself 
to have been once addicted to that habit, the 
evil effects of which he energetically points out, 
exhorting the people to fullow hisexat ple, and 
tbjure the destructive indulgence. The Breton 
song is, in short, the condensed expression of 
public Where the law fails in its 
office, the song Supplies the penalty ; where 
the law exceeds the strict measure of justice, 
the song is at hand with its compensation. It 


opinion, 


not only expresses public opinion, but frequent- 
j ly creates it {Mcleetic Magazine. 
PEACE—NO I. 
As I attempt to substantiate 
this proposition, the crowd of witnesses crush 
me: Ican hardly breathe at my own presemp- 
tion In thus giving, in a corner of a newspaper, 
one phase of human histury since the day that 
Cain proved how bitter was an enemy's blood. 
But, to my task 
War has long ceased to be, if it ever was, the 
enricher of nations. Its very rumor sends a ery 
of famine into the halls of legislation, from so 
many millions who break only the bread of 
peace, that the bloodthirsty spirit quails. A gen- 
eral war would cut off the means of support 
from half of inankind, and bury the industrious 
jclasses under a mountain-load of taxation.— 
| Combe, in his admirable Constitution ef Man, 
| shows that the overlabor, pauperism and misery 
under which England staggers like a drunken 
}man are the glorious fruits of war. Look at it. 
Our revolutionary war alone cust her 600 mil- 
llions of dollars—and the wars springing from 
ithe French revolution over 5.000 millions! The 
) public debt of Europe incurred solely by war 
is about 15,000 millions of dollars! And these 
monstrous sums need quadrupling to make up 
| anything approaching the indireet losses of wars. 
| And, not to speak of our own waste of millions 
in a contest foralmost valueless territory in Flor- 
ida, in several years our war-expenditures have 
been nine times all others; and for ove term of 
10 years, War With its various incidents and ap- 
pendages, cost us 23 times our peace burden. 
I hasten, 21, to its frightful sacrifice of life. 
At least 18 times the present number of the in- 
habitants of the earth have fallen by war. More 
than 4 millions of lives were the holocaust to a 
Bonaparte’s ambition. Nor, was this shedding 
of blood attended by extenuating circumstances. 
A martyr’s death at the fiery stake was no more 
awful, than that of thousands who sought in 
vain, on the corpse-strewn plain of Waterloo, 
a drop of water to cool the burning tongue, a 


War is ruin. 


friendly hand to close the sinking eye, or a mer- | 


i ciful hand to to shorten their protracted agony. 
‘The mass of those who suffer the last penalties 
, of offended justice escape far easier. When 
MEN ask *‘ what the sword has done forthe pres- 
lervation of life among us,’ let the known anc 
unknown dead butchered horribly in wars with 
| the Indians, French and English, answer! Let 
| the piercing cry come from the sea and land, 
| the lake and yiver, the Northern frontier and the 
| Southern swainp, the Atlantic coast and the 
Western wilderness, the heart of the country 
and its wide surface; from the victims of the 
| prison-ships and hospitals, the victims of hun- 
iver and cold, hardship and exposure, wounds 
land mutilations, the indulgenes and the pollu- 
tions of the camp. 
‘into one assembly, this vast sea of mangled, 
| crushed, deformed, accursed bodies, and if six 
‘'men murdered by a more cunning tool in this 
| devil’s trade were a sight fearful to be told, no 
| human sense could endure this faithful witness 
lto the Divine truth, ‘ they that take the sword 
| shall perish by the sword.’ 


too. ‘T'wo sailors had been slain in retaliation 
for some mischief they had done. Whereupon, 
our gallant navy was pat in requisition, 75 sav- 


sacred, the officer was publicly thanked; and 
very soun after, two noble-hearted missionaries, 
Lyman and Munson, were slain by the same 





|ing ministers, did not of course require to be 
| avenged; though remember that they died with 
larms in their hands! 


massacre. 


| But the worst curse of war unspeskably is | er and 
War makes felons, says Machi- | him. } . 
War is, as| employment, it happened that my confidential 


| upon the soul. 
lavelli, for peace to hang them. 


ly into the history of the bards wko flourished | 


: forth out of the 


Summon this vast multitude | 


I cannot forget what happened at Quallah Bat- | 


ages, including women and children were mas- | 


people to foot up the account. Their blood, be- 


Violence is its trade; rapacity its profession ; 
lust its law ; murder its sport ; perfidy its glo- 
ry ; curses its cheapest breath. Think of them 
aboard the Somers, rending the air with cheers 
over the death-throes of three erring messmates, 
brothers in the same humanity, children of one 
70d! Were these creatures men or fiends? 
Think of Nelson, the worshi ped hero of Ing- 
land, exalting that so many had been popped 
off to hell thatday! Was this christian—nay, 
was there any spark of humanity init! Had not 
successful, glorious war, trained him for a wor- 
thy prime minister in Juggernaut’s festival, or 
prime-torturer in some fouler dungeon of the In- 
quisition ! 

And then think of poor Zwingle, in the battle 
where he lost his life and all, beseeching his 
countrymen to trust in God; whom, had he 
wholly trusted his great cause, had greatly tri- 
umphed. And, last of all, Jet bleeding, en- 
slaved, denationalized Poland warn us by all her 
woes, her butchered infants, outraged ‘women, 
exiled patriots, devastated cities, crushed hearts 
to trust our cause only to its truth, the native 
conseience of mankind, the overshadowing wings 
of Almighty Providence. LADD. 
[Rochester Dem. 


INTERESTING VARIETY OF THE BIBLE. 

When the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was asked why so many literary men were infi- 
dels, his reply was, ‘ Because they are ignorant 
of the Bible.’ If the question be asked why 
the lovers of general reading so often fai! to ae- 
quaint themselves with the sacred volume, one 
reason that may be assigned doubtless is, they 
are not aware of its interesting variety. This 
feature of the Bible is well illustrated by Mrs. 
Ellis, in the following eloquent extract from 
her recent work, entitled the * Poetry of Life.’ 

* With our established ideas of beauty, grace, 
pathos and sublimity, either concentrated in the 
ininutest point, or extended to the widest range, 
we can derive from the Scriptures a fund of 
gratification not to be found in any other memo- 
rial of the past or present time. From the 
worm that grovels in the dust beneath our feet, 
tothe track of the leviathan in the foaming 
deep; from the moth that corrupts the secret 
treasure, to the eagle that svars above his eyrie 
in the clouds; from the wild ass in the desert, 
to the Jamb in the shepherd's fold; from the 
consuming locust, to the cattle upon a thousand 
hills; from the rose of Sharon, to the cedar of 
Lebanon; from the erystal stream, gushing 
flinty rock, to the wide waters 
of the deluge; fromthe barren waste to the 
fruitful vineyard and the land flowing with milk 
and honey; from the lonely path of the wan- 
derer, to the gathering of a mighty multitude; 
from the tear that falls ih secret, to the din of 


batt'e and the shout of a triumphant host; from 


the solitary in the wilderness, to the satrap on 
the throne ; from the muurner elad in sackcloth, 
to the prince in purple robes; from the gnaw- 
ings of the worm that dieth not, to the seraphie 
visions of the bl+ssed ; fromthe still small voice, 
to the thunders of Oinnipotence ; from the depths 
of hell, to the regions of eternal glory ; there is 
no degree of beauty or deformity, no tendency 
to good or evil, no shade of darkness or gleam 
of light, which does not come within the eog- 
nizance of the Holy Scriptures ; and therefore 
there is no expression or conception of the mind 
that may not find a corresponding picture ; no 
thirst for excellence that may not meet with its 
full supply; and no condition of humanity ne- 
cessarily excluded from the unlimited scope of 
adaptation and of sympathy comprehended in 
the language and the spirit of the Bible.” 
[Journal of Commerce. 


From Chambers’s Journa'!. 
THE FIRST OFFENCE. 

In the cheerful dining-room of my bachelor- 
friend Stevenson, a select party was assembled 
to celebrate his birth-day. A very animated dis- 
cussion had been carried on for some time, as to 
whether the first deviation from integrity should 
be treated with severity or leniency. Various 
were the opinions, and numerous the arguments 
brought forward to support them. The majority 
appeared to Jean to the side of * crush all offences 
in the bud,’ when a warm-hearted old gentleman 
exclaimed, ‘ Depend upon it, more young people 
are lost to society from a first offence being trea- 
ted with injudicious severity, than from the con- 
trary extreme. Not that | would pass over 
even the slightest deviation from integrity, either 
in word or deed; that would certainly be mis- 
taken kindness; but, an the other hand, neither 
would I punish with severity an offence com- 
mitted, perhaps, under the influence of tempta- 
tion—temptation, too, that we ourselves may 
have thoughtlessly placed in the way, in such a 
manner as to render it irresistible. For in- 
st: nee, a lady hires a servant; the girl has hith- 
erto borne a good character, but it is her first 
place ; her honesty has never yet been put to 
the test. Her mistress, without thinking of the 
continual temptation to which she is exposing a 
fellow-creature, is in the habit of leaving small 
sums of money, generally copper, lying about 
in her usual sitting-room. After a time, she 
begins to think that these suns are not always 
found exactly as she left them. Suspicion falls 
upon the girl, whose duty is to clean the room 
‘every morning. Her mistress, however, thinks 
she will be quite convinced before she brings 
forward her accusation. She counts the money 
carefully at night, and the next morning some is 
missing. No one has been in the room but the 
girl; her guilt is evident. Well, what does her 
mistress dv! Why, she turns the girl out of 
her house at an hour’s notice ; cannot, in con- 
science, give her acharacter ; tells all her friends 
how dreadfully distressed she is ; declares there 
is nothing but ingratitude to be met with among 
servants; laments over the depravity of huiman 
nature; and never dreams of blaming herself 
for her wicked—yes it is wicked—thoughtless- 
ness in thus constantly exposing to temptation a 
young ignorant girl; one most likely whose 
‘mind, if not enveloped in total darkness, has on- 
ly an imperfect twilight knowledge whereby to 
distinguish right from wrong. At whose door, 
_l ask,’ continued he, growing warmer, * will the 
sin lie, if that girl sink into the lowest depths of 
‘vice and misery? Why, at the door of her who, 
‘after placing temptation in her very path, turned 
her into the pitiless world, deprived of that which 
constituted her only means of obtaining an hon- 

est livelihood—her character ; and that without 
lone effort to reclaim her—without affording a 
| single opportunity of retrieving the past, and 
| regaining by future good conduct the confidence 
| of her employer.’ 
«There is, [ fear, too much truth in what you 
,say,’ remarked our benevolent host, who bad 
| hitherto taken no part in the conversation ; ‘ and 
| it reminds me of a circumstance that occurred in 
ithe earlier part of my life, which, as it may 
| serve to illustrate the subject you have been dis- 
leussing, I will relate.’ There was a general 
movement of attention ; for it was a well-known 
fact that no manufacturer in the town of 
| was surrounded with so many old and faithful 
servants as our friend Stevenson. 


| ‘In the outset of my business career,’ said he, 
‘T took into my employment a young man to fill 
‘the situation of under clerk ; and, according to 
!a rule I had laid down, whenever a stranger en- 
‘tered my service, his duties were of a nature to 

involve as little responsibility as possible, until 
| sufficient time had been given to form a correct 
lestimate of his character. This young man 





This alone insured their | whom I shall call Smith, was of a respectable 


He had lost his father, and had a moth- 
sisters in some measure dependent upon 
After he had been a short time in my 


| family. 


| Channing said, the concentration of all human | clerk, whose duty it was to receive the money 


icrimes. 


You cannot name one of the hell-brood | from the bank for the payment of wages, being 


| 
prevented by an unforeseen circumstance from 


— rm —" Proper time, sent the sum re- 
rec . 
ra ie Ne ue ay siryarse: Was so great 
|me, that I was not in - ye Bee oe 
‘counting the money oe bro ie —— 
as, on this occasion, it had ood theese pthen 
0, It had passed through other 
handg, I thought it right to do so. Therefore 
jealling Smith back as he was leaving my coun- 
ting-house, I desired him to wait a few minutes 
‘and proceeded to ascertain whether it was quite 
correct. Great was my surprise and concern on 
| finding that there was a considerable deficiency. 

‘*From whom,’ said I, ‘ did you receive this 
| money?’ ‘ 

‘ He replied, ‘From Mr. — 
confidential clerk. 

‘‘It is strange,’ said [, looking steadily at 
him. ‘ But this money is incorreet, and it is the 
first time I have found it so.’ He changed 
countenance, and his eye fell before mine; but 
he answered, with tolerable composure, ‘ that it 
was as he had received it.’ 

‘ ‘It is in vain,’ I replied, ‘ to attempt to im- 
pose upon me, or to endeavor to cast suspicion 
on one whose character for the strictest honesty 
and undeviating integrity is so well established. 
Now, Iam perfectly convinced that you have 
taken this money, and that it is at this moment 
_in your possession ; and I think the evidence 
against vou would be thought sufficient to justi- 
| fy me in immediately dismissing you from my 
service. But you are a very young man; your 
conduct has, I believe been hitherto perfectly 
correct, and | am willing to afford you an op- 
portunity of redeeming the past. All knowl- 
edge of this matter rests between ourselves.— 
Candidly confess, therefore, the error of which 
you have been guilty; restore what you have 
so dishonestly taken ; endeavor, by your future 
good conduct, to deserve my confidence and re- 
spect, and this circumstance shall never trans- 
pire to injure you.’ The poor fellow was deep- 
ly affected. In a voice almost inarticulate with 
emotion ye acknowledged his guilt, and said 
that, having frequently seen me receive the 
money without counting it, the idea had flashed 
across his mind that he might easily abstract 
some without incurring suspicion, or at all events 
without there being sufficient evidence to justify 
it; that, being in distress, the temptation had 
proved stronger than his power of resistance, 
and he had yielded. ‘I cannot now,’ he con- 
tinued, * prove how deeply your forbearance has 
touched me ; time alone can show that it has 

‘not been misplaced.’ He left me to resume his 
duties. 

* Days, weeks, and months passed away, du- 
ring which I scrutinized his conduct with the 
greatest anxiety, whilst at the same time I care- 
fully guarded against any appearance of suspic- 
ious watchfulness ; and with delight 1 observed 
that so far my experiment had succeeded. The 
greatest regularly and attention—the utmost de- 
votion to my interests—marked his business 
habits ; and this without any display; for his 
quiet and humble deportment was from that time 
remarkable. At length, finding his conduct in- 
variably marked by the utmost openness and 
plain-dealing, my confidence in him was so far 
restored, that, on a vacancy oceurring in a sitn- 
ation of greater trust and increased emolument 
than the one he had hitherto filled, I placed him 
in it; and never had I the slightest reason to 
to repent of the part I had acted towards him. 
Not only had I the pleasure of reflecting that lL 
had, in all probability, saved a fellow-creature 
from a continued course of vice, and consequent 
misery, and afforded him the opportunity of be- 


(Von m= = maconanatahla and neofi| member of so- 
ciety, but I had gained for myselt an 1ddetaubie 
servant—a faithful and constant 





: , 
, haming my 


friend. For 
years he served me with the greatest fidelity 
and devotion. His character for rigid, nay, 
even scrupulous honesty, was so well known, 
that ‘as honest as Smith,’ became a proverb 
amongst his acquaintances. One morning l 
missed him from his accustomed place, and upon 
inquiry, learnt that he was detained at home by 
indisposition. Several days elapsed, and still 
he was absent; and upon calling at his house 
to inquire after him, I found the family in great 
distress on his account. His complaint had 
proved typhus fever of a most malignant kind. 
From almost the commencement of his attack, 
he had, as his wife (for he had been some time 
married) informed me, lain in a state of total 
unconsciousness, from which he had roused only 
to the ravings of delirium, and that the physic- 
ian gave little hope of his recovery. For some 
days he continued in the same state: at length 
|a message was brought me, saying that Mr. 
Smith wished to see me; the messenger ad- 
ding, that Mrs. Smith hoped I would come as 
svon as possible, for she feared her husband was 
dying. I immediately obeyed the summons. 
‘On entering his chamber, I found the whole 
of his family assembled to take farewell of him 
they so tenderly loved. As soon as he perceiv- 
‘ed me, he motioned for me to approach near to 
him, and taking my hand in both of his, he 
turned towards me his\ dying countenance, full 
of gratitude and affection, and said, ‘ My dear 
inaster, my best earthly friend, I have sent for 
you that | may give you the thanks and blessing 
of a dying man for all your goodness to me.— 
To your generosity and mercy I owe it, that I 
have lived useful and respected, that I die la- 
mented and happy. To you 1 owe it, that I 
leave to my children a name unsullied by crime, 
that in after years the blush of shame shall 
never tinge their cheeks at the memory of their 
father. O God!’ he continued, ‘Thou who 
hast said, ‘ blessed are the merciful,’ bless him. 
According to the measure he has meted to others, 
do thou qnete unto him.’ Then turning to his 
family, he said, ‘ My beloved wife and children, 
l intrust you, without fear, to the care of that 
heavenly parent who has said, ‘ Leave thy fath- 
erless children to me, and I will preserve them 
alive, and let thy widows trust in me.’ And 
you, my dear master, will, I know, be to them 
as you have been to me—guide, protector, and 
friend.’ ‘That,’ continued the kind old man, 
,looking round upon us with glistening eyes, 
,*though mixed with sorrow, was one of the 
|happiest moments of my life. As I stood’by 
‘the bedside of the dying man, and looked around 
upon his children growing up virtuous, intelli- 
‘gent, and upright, respecting and honoring, as 
\much as they loved their father, when I saw 
‘his wife, though overcome with grief for the 
lloss of a tender and beloved husband, yet sor- 
|rowing not as one without hope, but even in 
that moment of agony deriving comfort from the 
belief that she should meet him again in that 
world where 
‘ Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ;’ 


|when I listened to his fervent expressions of 
gratitude, and saw him calmly awatting the in- 
evitable stroke, trusting in the mercy of God, 
and at peace with his fellow-men ; and when I 
thought of what the reverse of all this might 
have been—crime. misery, a disgraceful and dis- 
|honoted life, perhaps @ shameful and violent 
|death—had I yielded to the first impulse of in- 
‘dignation, I felt a happiness which no words 
lean express. We are told that there is more 
joy amongst the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
| persons that need no repentance. With such a 
|joy as we may imagine theirs, did I rejoice over 
poor Smith, as I closed his eyes, and heard the 
attendant iminister in fervent tones exciaime 
‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; yea, 
saith the spirit, for they rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.’ My friends, 
Taman old man. During a long and eventful 
career in business, | have had int ‘reourse with 
almost every variety of temper and disposition, 
and with many degrees of talent, but I have 
never found reason to swerve from the principle 
with which I set out in life, “to ‘ temper justice 


‘ith mercy.’ ’ 3 
Such ae the story of our friend. And I 
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believe not one in that company but moran 
home more disposed to judge leniently of the | 
failings of his fellow-creatures, and, as far as | 
lay in his power, to extend to all who might 
fall into temptation that mercy which, under | 
similar circumstances, he would wish shown to | 
himself, fegling ‘that it 1s more blessed to save | 


than to destroy.’* 











——- Saas 
* It may not be superfluous to remark, that this little 


wecribes events of actual occurrence. 
paper desc ribes e 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
In the article on ** Service Books”’ in the Ju- | 
ly number of the Christian Examiner, after | 
some excellent remarks on the tendency in a} 
certain class of hearers to forget that ‘‘ a Chris- | 
tian congregation is an assembly of worshippers, | 
and not of mere listeners,’’ the writer represents 
himself as being ‘* friendly to congregational | 
singing as an act of Christian devotion on the | 


—~w- 


part of the visible worshippers,’’ and speaks of | 
the old and primitive congregational singing as_ 
now “* reviving amongst us,’’ and ‘* as sure to 

bring back a taste for the old, simple and devo- | 


tional music.” 
This he proceeds to characterize in the fol- 
lowing apt and significant terms : 


** We would then have the music, or singing, | 
and Liturgic services of the church adapted to aid | 
the devotion of the congregation, to make the con- 
gregation themselves worshippers. Nothing else 
satisfies us. Wecan look with reverence on the | 
most lowly assembly of Christian worshippers lift- 
ing up their hearts to God in strains of music, or 
in prayers, the most inartificial. We can sympa- 
thize with ‘the devout expression of such music, 
and such simple promotings of the heart in prayer, 
and we would choose rather to worship in such an 
assembly than have our devotional feelings chilled | 
by a *mere cold exhibition of the beauties of art 
in the most gorgeous edifice man ever reared. We 
join in worship to meet our God there, and if He 
be not in it, it is no worship for us.”’ 


The rising disposition to substitute singing by 
the congregation for the prevalent mode of as- 
signing it to a choir of professed singers, has | 
produced some changes, and is exciting an inter- 
est which may be indicative of more. #There is | 
something to be said on both sides; and now, | 
before the innovation has gone far, is the time | 
to speak. 

We begin by admitting that the experiment, 
where it has been tried, has been successful,— 
that is, the new practice, once adopted, has 
continued to the satisfaction of those who intro- 
duced it, and without any known discontent in 
those who acquiesced in it. Simpler tunes are 
sung; numbers have become singers, who before 
were merely listeners ; more, now than formerly, 
ostensibly join in this part of the public devo- 
tional service. 
with 


We are not prepared to decide 


any confidence, whether the devotional 
spirit has owed any increase to this change, or | 
not. ‘This, however, is to be considered, viz: 
that it does not follow that all whose voices are 
thus raised in song, uplift their hearts at the 
same time in devotion; nor that the individuals 
whose hearts were before, and are still lifted to 
God, have experience, that devotional feelings 
of a kind deeper, more fervent, and more tender 
are awakened by the more inartificial mode.— 
The devout elevation of some must undoubtedly 
be checked to some extent, by frequent offences 
against harmony, expression, and tune; in one, 


by the consciousness that his own joining in the 
- -p aaus noTnIng to the music; in 


another, by the conceit that his contributes 
much. Some who habitually praise God with 
the heart and the understanding, become invol- 
untarily so much occupied in the effort to sing 
correctly, as to lose the combined effect; which 
others again miss from the mingling of untuned 
re gag the lame conclusion of voices lagging 

Yet it must be acknowledged, on the other 
side, that all the necessary defects of congrega- 
tional singing may, in certain cases, be over- 
looked in the exercise of that good sense which 
quietly bears less evils to be rid of greater, as 
well as by that earnestness of true devotion, 
which no mockery from the seat of the scoffer, 
and no offence against order and good taste, can 
divert from its duty, or frighten from its propri | 
ety. No annoyances to musical delicacy from | 
the multitudinous song, can be more offensive, 
than, for example, the harsh gratings of the 
horn, as, in some places, it reverberates through 
a church and drowns all other notes, and all ap- 
propriate associations, in an ear-filling volume | 
of martial sound; and almost any trespasses| 
against harmony on the floor, are more tolera- 
ble, than an excess of sensitive exclusiveness, 
or a violation of the decencies of time and place, 
in the loft. 


The above hints are in the way of caution 
against rushing inconsiderately into change, to 
which the chief inducement should be the charm 
of novelty, orthe policy of avoiding one train 
of evils by a course which lies open to the op- 
posite. ‘This siricture we do not intend to apply 
to the instances where the old way has been re- 
vived. Sofaras we know, the pracfice has 
kept in favor; the change has done no harm; | 
the experiment may go on and be sustained by 
the musical talent comprised in the congrega- 


, , : 
tion, for an indefinite time. This, however, 


proves no more than that where circumstances 
are the most favorable, congregational singing 
may prove popular and edifying. It does not | 
follow that it would prove so where the circum- | 


stances do not particularly favor it; much less 


than it would be, generally, an improvement.— | 
It will undoubtedly go on where the society is | 


} 
large, containing many good eingers zealously | 


united in sustaining the music in this manner; 
with the help or a little systematic order, such 
as employing an organist and leader, who will 
practise the tunes with all who may incline to 
join them, in connection with a singing-school, 
to develop and enlist the available musical ca- 
pacity in the general body of worshippers, young 
old. But then, the plan is quite as likely 
to prove a failure in other cases, where, for in- 
stance, the congregation is small, or when those 
having musical skill are divided in opinion, as 
to its adoption, and those of musical taste, as to 
its effect. 

We give, accordingly, these cautions viz: not 
hastily to conclude, because great numbers have 
newly engaged in the singing, that there 1s a 
proportionate increase of devotion in that part 
of public worship; and again, not to suppose 
that the power of simple music, or any music, 
is necessarily greater upon an individual, be- 
cause he himself joins in it. 

We further counsel the worshipper in Chris- 
tian churches, not too readily to adopt the inti- 
mation, that because congregational singing 
was the earlier mode, it is therefore exclusively 


and 
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tury (when a change commenced) found the 
primitive way defective, why may not the nine- 
teenth come to the same result, if it resume an- 
advisedly the method then dropped? ‘The truth 
seems to be, that the practice of church music 
has fluctuated between the points of ultra sim- 
plicity and refinement. If the sixth century 
(under Gregory,) carrying forward the tendency 
of the fourth, made music almost exclusive in 
the choir, the nineteenth has done the same.— 
If the fourth century refined upon the tastes of 
the second, which kept it in the congregation, 
so may the present, if it adopt the primitive 
forms of the second, be glad before long to re- 
turn to the more systematic methods of the 
fourth. Extremes are abuses. Simplicity vi- 
brates to art, and art swings back to simplicity. 
In this case the partizans of neither have been 
able to expel the other permanently from the 
church. 

Another consideration for those too hastily 
bent on change, is, that simple music, however 
hallowed by time and memory, does not produce 
its genuine effect, when badly performed. The 
simple old tunes show their highest power, only 
in the hands of the musical professor. 

There are no bounds set, but by the sensibili- 
ties of the time and occasion, to the emotion 
awakened, when the inventions of the poet and 
the composer, bent originally by each, under 
the promptings of genius, to the same effect, are | 
made harmoniously to turn towards it, by the | 
selecting taste and expressive skill of the prac- 
tised musician. For ourselves, though we are 





involuntarily moved to join in psalmody, the 
same music will exert tenfold greater power on | 


our feelings, when we are given up to the act 
of listening, than when we joia to that, the act 


of bearing a vocal part. 
We have alluded to the extremes. When 
the artificial assumes too much, its encroach- 


ments will not eseape frowns from the sternly 
simple and uncorrupt. Again, when simplicity, 
on the other hand, shall have degenerated, art 
will revive. If musical fastidiousness, in our 
times, has been carried to the length of exclud- 
ing, virtually or expressly, the people from join- 
ing in the singing of the choir; and if by such 


: o 
separations from the sympathies of the people, | 


the choir have had the appearance of gaining 

their main object in ‘‘acold exhibition of thé 
beauties of art;"’ the musical profession have | 
no reason to wonder that the congregation has | 
resisted the seeming abuse. But science and 
ignorance need not come to these rude encount- 
ers. Concession—a little on either side—would 

prevent the collision. 

We well remember—for we can look back to 
that gracious time,—how happily these conflict- 
ing claims were all reconciled in the Brattle St. 
church, during the distinguished ministry of 
the ever to be lamented Buckminster. Endow- 
ed with the finest musical sensibility, refined by 
the same exquisite culture as the other rare ca- 
pacities of his nature, and reflected in the supe- | 
riority of the chosen aud disciplined choir of 
his church, in whose practice of the art he often 
actively participated, mindful that ** a Chrisuan 
congregation is an assembly of worshippers, 
and not of mere listeners,’ he caused a small 
collection of sacred music, selected by himself 
fur general use, to be published in a convement, 
pamphlet form, and distributed to every pew ; 
while all, from the oldest to the youngest, were 
encouraged to learn the notes and join in the 
Singing, the full choir continuing as before, to 
lend that noblest aid uf art, by which assembled 
souls, 

** Each mingling flame increasing each, 

In one united ardor rise to heaven.”’ 
While the impulse, which all persons musically 
inclined, teel to join in moving and familiar 
strains, was thus provided for, correct, appro- 
priate, and expressive music was always secur- 
ed, and the utterance it prompted gave voice, at 
will, to the praise it inspired. 

We finish by reminding the reader that we 
are no advocates for things old or new, merely 
assuch. ‘There is liberty, so there be reasun, to 
‘*try all things.’? Our meaning is, that though 
the change in question be confessedly an im- 
provement in particular cases, we do not think 
it would prove so in all; and we hope it will 
not be rashly made in any. 





*The italicising here is our own. 


MEANS OF RELIGION. 


manifestations of the heavenly mind. Yet the 
springs of the hidden life were all unseen. But 
death fastened on the frail body ; and the blow 
which struck it motionless, drew aside the veil 
of the inner spirit. We saw, at a glance, why 
every day had brought the soul nearer to God. 
How rose that ‘child of dust’? to walk in 
heaven, ‘an heir of glory’’? The true expla- 
nation is easy—for this is fact, and not fiction— 
and the secret fell from the rent heart of the 
friend nearer than a brother. A child may un- 
derstand it. The two were one, and the sur- 
vivor testifies of the departed, that she failed not 
to go daily to the did/e, as the rule of her life— 
and habitually looked above the world, to sus- 
tain the “spirit of prayer. ‘* Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.”’ 





REV. EB. N. KIRK. 

The article on American Theology which was 
published in No. 13 of Littell’s Living Age, 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review, in an im- 
perfect form, will be found on our first page, 
with the omissions relative to Mr. Kirk supplied, 
agreeably to the request of a ‘*Constant Reader,”’ 
contained in last week's The taste 
which forbore to aid in the circulation here of 
the suppressed portion, referring to the Rev. 
gentleman, whose name we have placed at the 
head of this paragraph with none but feelings of 
respect,—is such as approves itself to us. The 
contemptuous tone of the writer will not find 
favor, we suppose, even with our correspondent 
who requested the reprint of the part omitted ; 
much less will the indefinite sweep of the cen-_ 
sure help to give the world a just presentment 
of ** American Theology.’’ Why then repub- 
lish it in this paper’ We reply, not in mal-| 
ice; far from it;—but because, personal al-) 


paper. 





|lusion having been made to the subject of a/ 


criticism, so much to his prejudice as to have 
been expunged in a reprint, we conceive that our 
compliance with the wishes of our correspondent 
is rather for the benefit of the party chiefly | 
concerned, than otherwise ; since it enables the 
reading public to judge for themselves how little 


the unceremonious onset made upon him amounts 





QUOTATIONS IN LATIN AND FRENCH IN 
NEWSPAPERS. 
The use of Latin phrases in one of the select- 
ed articles of this week, reminds us of a remon- 
strance which has made its way to our office, 
from, it was said, an aged subscriber, who, as a 
regular reader through of our paper, pleads, 
that no Latin or French words should ever be 
admitted into our pages, without an accompany- 
ing translation. ‘** There's reason in that,” ex- 
claims a_ bystander. The proverb | 
says, there is reason in all things. Every reader 


Granted. 


of controversies knows that ** reasons,”’ on both 


sides, ‘‘ are as plenty as blackberries." And 


every editor wil] attest that complaints are as) 


numerous almost as the sounde that syllable | 
men’s names. But opposing reasons, whether 
in the shape of objection or argument, cannot, 
in the nature of things, be all equally sound. 
Now, supposing our complainant, for as much 
as he is venerable in years, and moreover an old 
reader of our speculations, to be so much ac- 
quainted with wisdom, that he would not throw 
away ‘‘the mess of pottage ’’, for which he is 
hungering, merely because he saw a mote 
swimming in it, we will give a mInoment’s atten- 
tion to hio grievance. He maintains that no 
Latin or French terms should be seen in our 
paper, except in company with their represen- 
tatives in English. Now, if he paid for his 
newspaper Jy the word, as he hires his hay- 
maker by the hour, there might seem a color of 
reason in his claim. In that case, he would 
certainly have a right to the stipulated number 
of vernacular words. Buteventhenit would be 
cancelled by the claim on the other side—for the 
subseriber who can yead Latin and French 
words does not want the translation, and, of 
course, would be the loser by as many lines as 
it might require to render them into the vernac- 
We could 
not then, on that ground, right the one, without 


wronging the other. 


ular for the benefit of the former. 


Even if for furnishing 
him with reading, we were paid by the word, 
the damage would be, like fractions of a dollar | 
lower than mills, too small to be regarded in 
practice, as the phrase is; for, three hundred 
(the cents of the yearly subscription,) divided 


For the Register. 
FAMILIAR REFLECTIONS. 


As I walk through the streets, I often cast an 
eye on the passers by, to see if I can catch their 
thoughts and feelings. I used to think when 1 
was in pain, that no one ever suffered quite so 
much as 1; when I enjoyed myself, that none 
were ever so happy before. But was not every 
man born to his share of the joys and sorrows 
of the world? Let any one go through the 
streets, when he feels weary with watching for 
the labor, he should 1ejoice to perform, if it 
would but come to him, or fearful that he only 
in the world is full of care and anxiety for the 
morrow. Who are all these that one meets ’— 
That young man, who swings his cane so gaily 





and marches so proudly, like yourself, has but 


that one coat in the world; and if it is not | for its retention. 


| 


threadbare, and if its buttons have not yet part- 
ed with their gilding or silk, if you watch it 
from day to day, you will find, that it gradually 
approaches your own in appearance. Careless 
as he seems now, he is as uncertain as yourself 
where the next weeks’ board istobehad. And 
do you suppose, thet the hurried step of this man 
That anxious 
look rather belongs to one, who is bent upon 
borrowing a few hundred dollars to prevent a 
note from being protested; and he doubtless feels 
himself the most miserable man in the world. 


is carrying him to his dinner? 





The couple from that restorator, have just ex- 


pended their last twenty-five cent piece, for! been the greatest patrons of the Society. 


their dinners ; and when it dropped on the’ 
counter, they did not look as if it were the last, 
nor could he, who stood behind, gather from 
theit expressions, that the feeling with which | 
they entered was, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- | 
morrow we die.’ 

I saw last week a mother whose two boys 
were just recovering from a slight sickness, that 
deprived her of the amount of two or three dol- 
lars a week. It was all she had to depend up- 


on, and now she was herself upon the bed.—_ 


Hier husband had deserted her a year ago, and 
her feeling, mistaken though it was, was that 
she must die. ‘Tell me,’ said she, ‘ forI am 
not afraid to hear it,if Iam to die.’ But she 
found friends, who made her comfortable, and 


small as though the favors were, which they ex- | 


tended to her, | am certain that it wasa grateful 
breast which made her tell me their kindness for 
the twentieth time. 


I sitat my window, and atroop of boys with 
the same old paper caps, which my brothers 
wore, years since, and adorned with the same 
epatlets of red flannel, march by. That boy 
with the stripe on his pantaloons feels as much 


the hero as I did, when I had my first wooden | 


sword ; and though he does stop and appeal to 
each one of his battalion of seven, upon a point 
of dispute with his drummer, Napoleon, at the 
heac of his army, or his conqueror at Waterloo, 
was no happier in his command. 

‘That little fellow’s kite string is broken ; his 
bleck house has fallen, and it would be absolute- 
ly impossible to build another exactly like it. 
This one has been deprived ef his apple by that 
larger boy across the street, and their little 
Do 
is nothing, that those are 
very small sorrows to what they must yet suffer, 


hearts all seem breaking in consequence. 
you tell them that 
if they grow up? If you do, | have no confi- 
dence in your observation or your charity.— 
That kite string held a treasure as great as does 
the cable of your ship; your store, which blew 
down a few years ago, was no more difficult 
to build than the block house ; and when your 
wife had to receive a tart remark from you, be- 
cause accident happened to your sirloin, you 
had no more unhappiness, though much more 
anger than the little boy, who was deprived of 
his apple. No, my friend, sorrows are given 
us, and evils fall upon us, just as heavy as we 
can bear them. God has done nothing in vain. 
That which the elephant could carry without 
feeling, would crush the mouse, and the misfor- 
tune that you laugh at, is almost enough to de- 
stroy the child. 
child yourself, and if you do not enter into his 
feelings, when he has a wooden bit in his month, 


or lifts a Leavy stone for a hammer to shoe his | 


broken horse with, neither can he comprehend 
the feelings which keep you on change every 
day, or make you pore over a chess board, for 
hours, on a winter evening. 


| 
| 
} 


Remember you were once a’ 


| Society. 


themselves of the facilities it gives, to entrust 
themselves to the protection of the ‘ monster.’ 
How came the present population of the colony 
there? Were they all emancipated, for the 
purpose of emigration? This has been the case 
with, I believe, about one third of their nutnber ; 
the rest have been free persons, who chose for 
themselves, and in many cases persons of much 
intelligence. Few, very few comparatively, 
have been the instances of their returning to re- 
side, or expressing regret at their choice to those 
who have visited them. 

Assertion II. ‘The Abolitionists, who if they 
have no other merit, certainly abhor slavery, 
have without an exception, always been hostile 
to this Society.’ Here, as in the former case, 
the existence of an opinion is urged as 4 Treason 
If I were disposed to treat 
Abolitionists as they treat the advocates of Col- 
onization, I might find or make bad motives for 
them as influencing their opposition. But I will 
not. The obvious reason is quite sufficient. 
The influence of Mr. Garrison’s zeal, eloquence, 
and courage is enough to account for the gener- 
al reception of his opinions on this subject, among 


those whose attention he has been the means of 


attracting to the claims of humanity. But Mr. 
Garrison, though a great man, and I trust a good 
one, is not infallible. 

Assertion II]. ‘ Slave-holders, who had no 
thought of emancipating their own slaves, have 
This 
‘ undeniable fact’ I venture to correct. Those 
slave-holders who have been the greatest pa- 
trons of the Society, have been not only those 
who had thoughts of emancipating their slaves, 
but who have emancipated them ; men who have 


not only relinquished their authority as masters, | 
in some instances over large numbers of depend- | 
ants, but who have given thousands of dollars | 
to bear the expense of their removal to Africa, 
and to establish them comfortably there. Will. 
your correspondent take the word of one who | 
has resided long at the South, when 1 assure 
him that slave-holders who have no thought of 
emancipating their slaves, are the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Society, excepting, and scarce ex- 
cepting, the A bolitionists ? 


Assertion 1V. ‘'The Society is based on the | 


prejudice, that the colored people cannot live in | 
this country on aa equal footing with the whites ; 


/ : . 
that as long they remain here, they must con- | 
Children are the same that chey always were. | 


tinue a wretched and degraded caste; in short, 
on the atheistical assumption that Christianity 
can never rule ina Christian land. No friend 
of the Society will deny that it is founded on, 
this prejudice, by maintaining that it must be 
perpetual.” 

Here is the head and front of the Society's 
It does recognise the existence of a 


offending. 
prejudice in the community, which depresses | 


the colored man. When your correspondent 


| shall assert that no prejudice of this kind exists, 
: ° ‘ . . | 
it will be time enough to prove its existence. 


That the Society has ever pledged itself to the | 
opinion of the everlasting duration of this preju- | 
dice, 1 am not disbosed to admit till I see it) 
proved. That individual members have spoken 
strongly of the deeply rooted nature of this feel- | 
ing, | admit. There 
is something of it in Massachusetts, I believe, 
yet remaining. 


And it is deeply rooted. 


{t is natural to suppose there is 
rather more of it at the South. Nowifit be the | 
fact that this prejudice exists, and with no pres- 
ent prospect of its diminution, it appears to me 
thar the friends of Colonization pursue the right 
course in acknowledging and pointing out its 
existence, and in doing what they can to remove 
it. They are doing this. The prejudice against 
the colored race is chiefly founded on the fact 
that they have not had a fair opportunity of 
The Colo- 
nization Society has given them that opportuni- 
ty. Nor, when the colonists have developed 
powers of mind which entitled them to the re- 
spect of all, has the Soviety been slow to ac- 


showing what they were able to do. 


knowledge the fact, or to treat them with due 
honor. Devany, Harris, Governor Roberts and 
others, have been received on their visits to this 
country with respect’ 
nities of showing to the public what they were. | 
From an early period almost every officer in the | 
colony, under the Governor, was acolored man, | 
and now the chief Executive office itseif is held 

by a man of color, trusted and honored by the 

But as to the facts that here in Amer- | 


They have had opportu- 

















of the Southern people, to dispose them to relax 
the severity of their laws, and fosters the spirit 
of emancipation. 'To say that the reason assign- 
ed is ‘ the reason’ of Southern people for suppor- 
ting the Society, that is, the only or the princi- 
pal reason, is much easier than it would be to 
to prove it. 
Assertion V. ‘The Colonization Society is 
not only animated by the same spirit which dic- 
tated the atrocious laws, but has even become 
their open ally. The State of Maryland passes 
laws to exile her free colored people, and the 
Colonization Society becomes her official agent, 
in transporting these guiltless offenders to the 
shores of Africa.’ This is a very singular mis- 
take, to be made by one whv deals in ‘ undenia- 
ble facts.’ ‘The State of Maryland has a colony 
of its own, at Cape Palmas, and a Colonization 
Society, entirely distinct from the National one, 
and which is under State patronage. Whatever 
laws she has passed to ‘ exile her free colored 
people,’ if she has passed any such, the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society has nothing to do with 
the matter. That Society cannot, consistently 
with its constitution, transport a single individ- 
ual to Africa without his own consent. The 
Maryland State Colonization Society is not like- 
ly to appeal to Northern men: for aid. The 
American Society does; and deserves to be 
judged by her own acts and principles, not by 
those of another institution. 

Assertion VI. ‘The Society has always 
been Janus-faced, presenting the welfare of the 
free colored people, and the eventual abolition 
of slavery, as its objects atthe North, and the 
banishment of a troublesome caste, and the pro- 
tection ef the slave system, as its objects at the 
South.’ 








ing that as they are a Bible Society also, th 

rd , 
they would accomplish that work too, or a 
openly relinquish it to those who will. ; In this 
pa a Bible Society has not entered into q 

~ elore occupied by the Church, but one 
which presented a melancholy dearth of th 
Scriptures, and none to supply them. Ton 
Society employ no agents to search out the des- 
utute among our people and the thousands of 
emigrants from foreign parts: and I cannot - 
derstand why any supporter of it should chicas 
to others performing a work which they "i 
never attempted to accomplish ; and which in 
their report they expressly declare that the ac. 
tivity of other societies, devoted exclusively to 
the circulation of the Bible, renders it ubneces- 
say for them to undertake. 

Again, Sir, you directly intimate, or rai)o, 
assert, by necessary implication, that the New 
York Bible Society claims to be the interpreter 
of God's word, when you declare, * I have a). 
ways considered the Church of Christ, quite as 
safe a depusitory and interpreter of * God's 
Word’ as a self-constituted or voluntary associ- 
ation of bastard Episcopalians, ‘Independents, 
Congregationalists, Socinians, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Presbyterians, Arians, Palagians, 
(quere Pelagians!) Baptists,- Mormons, and 
others of that legion of heretics and schismatics 
whose glory it is never to agree among them. 
selves, except it be upon one point, and that js 
in opposition to the Church, the legitimate de. 
pository of the Bible.’ 

You must be aware, Sir, that this Society 
professes to distribute the Bible ‘ without note 
or comment,’ that this is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of its Constitution, which enables those 
who agree in believing the Bible to be the 
Word of God, to unite for its distribution, al- 
though they may differ on all other points.— 
The Bible that is paid for by a Presbyterian, 
does not cease, on that account, to be the Bible 
which our Church recognizes in her articles, 
any more than the Prayer-Books which yous" 
Society might be enabled to distribute by the 
contribution of a Mormon member, would cease 
to be the pure and glorious book which it was 
when first adopted by the American Church — 








Saving religion! How variously would the by twenty four thousand (the average number | 
end be defined, yet how close would be the |°f words in the weekly reading matter of each 


agreement as to the means. All true religion, paper) would come to a very minute quantity 
indeed. 





and invariably the best. For if the fourth cen- 


Says ove, is wrapped up in the proper sense of 
the term faith. 
claims a second, comprehends the full measure 
of the divine law. To a third, the sum of 


Love to God and man, ex- 


Christianity is contained in present self-denial, 
as the means of future good. Nothing but a 
still higher ideal of disinterested virtue, will 
content a fourth. He, lastly, who stands next 
him, thinks every essential thing embraced in 
the largest meaning of a guod life. We now! 
ask every one of these thinking believers, how 
is the love of God, how is the walk of faith, how 
is the annihilation of self, how is the love of 
virtue for virtue's sake, how is a sober, righte- | 
ous, and godly life, to be secured ? 


j 


| 
the right way, you have even strengthened the | 


feeble knees ; how have you the hope that you 
will walk in it yourself, and not faint? You 

have been busily inquiring what the religion of | 
the Savior is; what method have you taken to 
establish your piety, and make your salvation | 
sure' You have holy truth enough in your be- | 
lief to save the whole world, will it certainly be 


You know 


made a saving faith to you, the believer? We | 
answer, only in a diligent and faithful use of the 
means of religion—the simple, common means | 
of grace, as they are taught in Scripture with | 
such plainness that he who runs may read ; and 
as they have been employed by the faithful of 
every name, so that the genuine stamp upon 
their work has been known and read by all men. 

Daily self-examination, by the test of the holy 
Word—unremitting vigilance lest the world 
blind the mind to which the truth has given 
sight—the prayer of faith for that strength from 
above, without which there is no strength with- 
in that can keep your feet from falling —the puri- 
fying of your conscience from all known evil in 
act, judgment, imagination and feeling—the 
humble walk before God, in profound submis- 
sion to be governed in all things by the wisdom 
which guides the courses of moving worlds, 
while it tries the rapid thoughts of man’s free 
spirit :—is not this the kind of religion that over- 
comes the world, as our days go on, and over- 
comes de:.th, when our days draw to their close? 

It has just been our privilege to read the 
finishing testimonials of a Christian’s life and 
death. We knew the record to be true ; for we 


Considering, therefore, that the sub- 
scriber to a newspaper pays rather by the col- 
urn than the word or line, the amount of truth, 
not to say wisdom, conveyed to him in one of our 
columns, surely makes amends for the little 
dark spot which a foreign phrase presents to his 
eye ; especially when it is remembered, that, to 
another eye, itis a luminous point, having, by 
aptness, and by association, a force or a grace, 
which is often quite untransferable out of the 
native idiom, and sure to be sacrificed iu the at- 
tempt. The scales of justice will, we appre- 
hend, hang even, if we compromise, by allow- | 
ing but rare entrance to any of this old, intrusive 
jargon ; asking forgiveness, into the bargain, | 
for so much of it as slipped in to-day. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL AT MEADVILLE, PA. 

We are happy to leara that a Theological 
Schvol is about being established at Meadville, | 
Pa. The Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Leominster has | 
been appointed to take charge of it, and perform | 
the duty of a professor. ‘The American Uni- | 
tarian Association has guaranteed a large part | 
of his salary ; and several young men have sent | 
in their names to become members.” H. J. Hui-| 
dekoper, Esq., has contributed liberally towards | 
the support of the institution ; and his son, Mr. 
Frederic Huidekoper, will be one of the pro- 
fessors. 


Lapies oF Tue UnirariaN Societies in Sa- 
LEM. We ask attention to a notice, in another 
part of this paper, of a praiseworthy underta- 
king of the Unitarian ladies of Salem to aid the 
destitute churches of our faith, by the proceeds 
of a sale of fancy articles, a collation, &c., on 
the Sth of September. Important aid has al- 
ready been rendered, in several instances, to 
such societies, by similar efforts of ladies in 
other places. But ‘ yet there is reom’ for other 
appropriations, where great good may be done ; 
places where a few hundred dollars now are of 
more importance, and will accomplish more than 
thousands will presently; as the field which 
may now be entered on, will,.with almost mora] 
certainty, be occupied then by others, whose 
principles we dissent from, and whose instruc- 
tions, we think, if not injurious, at least poorly 
adapted to the moral wants of the people to 
whom they are sent. 











had often read, in the subject of it, the outward 


But my obj-ct was merely to show, that no ‘ica prejudices do exist,—that temptations to 
one’s sufferings are greater than he can. bear, | Yi! do exist, and that many of the free colored 
and that to each, God has given the power of people are consequently in a very low condition, 
endurance of evils, which indeed, we may in-| the Society would scorn to buy popularity at the 


al 

If your correspondent will be so kind as to re- | Adduce your proof, Sir, for the assertion that 
fer to my previous communications and consult | the Bible Society claims to be the interpreter o/ 
the references, he will find that the advantages the Bible ; and adduce, also, if you can, proof 
vehidhs tee Mates “ h h “he | that that Society is composed of the sects you 
ciety contemplates, though various, | name ; for | deny the truth of your representa- 

are harmonious. He will find too, that Clay, |tion. Without stopping to inform you of the 
Randolph, Madison, Marshall, and Harper, all "2™es of those who do compose the Bible Soci- 
of thous Qeatl hal ae d /ety, I will inform you that they unite in having 
tern men, recognised the tendency | one doctrine which your tone of language would 
of the Society towards ultimate emancipation, | indicate that you have discarded from your creed, 
as one of its chief recommendations,—that Madi- and that is, charity, without which the Bible 
|and the Church both teach us that no man can 


son and Marst i i apr 
1all desired on this account to see |be a Christian. 


it aided by the National treasure ; and that Har- | You may conceive, Sir, that you have a per- 


per declared that it was in this point of view | fect right in your own opinion, to disregard the 
that he regarded it with most interest. jauthority and declarations of the Church, and 
taal |determine in your own mind that those whom 

I have thus gone through your correspondent’S |... acknowledges as her children are her-tics 
objections to the Colonization Society step by | and schismatics; and even if you are pleased, 
step. I will now state a few ‘ undeniable facts’ | in the retirement of your closet, to breathe 
in favor of the institution. anathemas against your brethren: to God and 
a s a = | your own conscience alone, are you responsible 

1. The Colonization Society has already been jo¢ your indulgence in so unhallowed an amuse- 
the means of procuring liberty to hundreds of ment. But when you go further, and commit 
slaves by the facilities it has afforded to their | your thoughts to paper, and take the liberty of 
2 addressing the missive to some of your brethren 
in the Church, telling them that ¢hey ‘ are bas- 
jtard Episcopalians,’ that they have gone out 
2. It has thus set the example of emancipa- | from the Church, but are not of the Church, 
you can hardly be surprised at their asking, by 
what authority you thus excommunicate them! 
| You are probably aware that the excommunica- 
3. It has raised a still greater number of free |tion of offenders is the highest ecclesiastical 
colored people from the oppression of prejudice, | censure which can be pronounced by a spiritual 
opened to them every department of honorable |judge; that, when performed by the proper a 
_ thority, it “is regarded as the act of the whole 
enterprise, and given them the power of self-| Church—and, that the words you have spoken 
to us, if so pronounced, would exclude us from 


4. It has vindicated the claims of the colored communion with the Chureh, would shut us out 
: : from fellowship with our brethren, and deprive 


race to the respect of the world, as possessing |, of the rites of Christian burial. And, you 
mental power equal to all the duties and offices are also aware, that the determining of the doc- 
| trines of the Church, the deciding what errors 
in faith or practice constitute the crimes of her- 
esy and schism, are the peculiar prerogatives of 
General Councils. 
rican coast, in the very part formerly most fre- | Now, Sir, as you are so particular in the 
| matter of credentials—as you are so warm an 
admurer of the unity, order, and decency char- 
: ; acteristic of our Church—as you regard with 
most successful in the world, numbering 353) such horror the usurpation of the slightest au- 
native Africans in full communion, and 192 na-/ thority in matters pertaining to her jurisdiction, 
and seem to shudder at the thought of Episco- 
re : , | palians distributing even the Bible without per- 
7. It has induced many surrounding tribes to jmission from the Bishop, allow us to ask for 
take the first steps in civilization. your credentials to the office which you have as- 
8. Itaffurds important facilities to our vessels, |Sumed, of deciding who are hereties and who 
|schismaties, who are true Churchmen, and who 
| bastard Episcopalians, who are within the pale 
lof the Church, and who are excluded from her 
9. It presents to the philanthropists of the | fold? Who constituted you judge over your 
North and the South, acommon ground of ac-| brethren! Who clothed you with the ecclesias- 
tical power of a General Council! Who invest- 
. ved you with the high authority of a Bishop'— 
bands of the union, and to restore that harmony |} Who gave into your charge the gate of the 
of feeling, through which alone we can hope to | Church, leaving it to your discretion upon whom 
remove forever the curse of slavery from our |‘ shut, to whom to open? Who elevated you 
|to so high a dignity, empowering you to wield 
- i : | the reins of discipline, and pronounce the stern 
10. 7 hough its advocates May at times have | Sentence of exclusion? 
unwisely returted upon Abolitionists the bitter ( If our course, fair, manly and respectful as it 


e t eo i ini ‘ - 
language which the latter have used, and though | #8 been, is in your opinion ‘a bold and un- 
hey certainly do di f f th | blushing attempt to impose upon the children of 
they certainly do dissent from many of the! the Church,’ what, think you, Sir, is the mag- 
measures pursued by the present leaders in that | nitude of your offence? 
cause, the objects of the Society are not incon- | discipline in our day, and such the ungodly li- 


ie _, leense often assumed with impunity by disorder- 
with any p y 2 . 
— y plan of emancipation, which | ly and irreverent Churchmen, that your cunduct 


owners to carry their benevolent intentions into 
effect. 


tion, and attracted attention to the claims of | 
humanity. 


government. 


of civilized life. 
5. It has banished the slave trade from be- 
tween two and three hundred miles of the Af- 


quented by the traders in human flesh. 


6. Asa Missionary station, it is one of the 


tive pupils in its schools. 


and those of other nations, engaged in the sup- 


pression of the slave trade. 


tion, and thus has a tendency to strengthen the 


soil. 


Such is the laxity of 


a ills 


crease, if we are so fovlish as not to struggle | 


a { 
manfully against them. Follows me for one 


day, and I will show you enough to make you, 
thankful that you are no worse off than yon! 
are; you Shall see faces that betoken suffering 
such as you never felt, and if you are willing | 


price of flattery by denying these. One of the 
reasons for which our pilgrim fathers chose to 
leave Holland, was because they found it diffi- 
cult to prevent their children from becoming de- 
moralized. Suppose, while Robinson or Brews- 
ter Was urging this danger upon them, an _indi- 


to look upon the table of many a man about vidual fad arisen, and replied thus. ‘ You are 


you, you will go home satisfied to your meat, | 
and thank God for it; or if it be but bread and | 


butter, you will eat it without repining. 
c. E. B. 


For the Register. 


COLONIZATION. NO. IV. 


| obedient. 


guilty of a cruel libel on our children, in saying 
that they are in danger here. They are chil- 
dren of religious parents ; they are virtuous and 
And if you speak of the prejudice 
with which some of our Dutch neighbors regard 
us, it is not to be thought that that will Jong 


continue. If you are ofa contrary opinion, you 


; 


Messrs. Epirors :—Again I appear as an ap- | te guilty of the Atheistical assumption that 
plicant for the use of your columns, that 1 may | Christianity can never rule in a Christian coun- 
reply to the attack made upon the Colonization | try.” The stern pilgrims would have replied, | 


Society by your correspondent S. in the !ast 
Register. 

This ‘ ghastly monster,’ as he is pleased to | 
style an institution founded by the efforts and | 
the prayers of Christian patriots, and sustained 
by exertions and sufferings of the noblest self- 
sacrifice,—this ‘ monster’ fears not to have its 
claims examined. It advocates know that the | 
prejudice against it is founded only upon an ig- 
norance of its true character ; and willingly in- 
vite and meet that discussion, by which the truth 
respecting it may become known. 

Your correspondent writes thus ; ‘ That it (the 
Colonization Society) is the foe of liberty and 
the ally of slavery, I shall endeavor to prove by 
a few undeniable facts.’ At the conclusion of 
his article, he repeats ; ‘ What I have stated are 
undeniable facts.’ We shall see. 

Assertion]. ‘ The free colored people, whose 
friend it professes to be, have almost unanimous- 
ly hated and spurned the Society from its com- 
mencement.’ In replying to this assertion, I 
admit that the free colored people of the North- 
ern States, residing at a distance from the centre 
of the Society’s operations, and therefore obliged 
to form their opinion of it from the accounts giv- 
en them by others, have very generally, and 
very naturally, given their confidence to the 
Statements made to them by the Abolitionist 
leaders. But how is it at the South? When- 
ever the Society can afford the expense of send- 
ing outa vessel, numbers are ready to avail 





that they wanted, not flattery, but reason and 
truth. 

Assertion III. is amplified in the following 
words, to which it would be easy to reply fur- 
ther, but which I trust I have sufficiently answer- 
ed already. ‘A manifest effect of this basis is 


'that the Colonization Society has ever been the 


abuser and slanderer of the free colored people, 
exaggerating every thing unfavorable in their 
condition and conduct, and never calling atten- 
tention to the many admirable characteristics of 
their race.’ 
sufficient that I enter a firm but courteous denial. 

Assertion lV. ‘Thereason that the slave- 
holding supporters of the Society wish for the 
removal of the free colored people, is, that the 
presence of such a class makes slave-holding in- 
crease, and the slaves restless. ‘The same cause 
has led to the severe Jaw of most of the slave 
States to prevent this class of persons from en- 
tering or remaining in them.’ In regard to this 
charge I will say a few words, at the risk of re- 
peating what I have said in my previous com- 
munications. Undoubtedly one 1eason why 
philanthropic Southern men have advocated 
Colonization is that it gives an additional secu- 
rity against insurrection ; and until I meet a re- 
spectable Abolitionist who desires aa insurrec- 
tion, 1 do not think it necessary to apologize for 
such a motive. But the Colonization Society, 
as I have shown already at some length, by pro- 
viding this security, contributes to calm the fears 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


To these sweeping statements it is | 





philanthropy may suggest and wisdom sanction. ee be passed over by your Bishop as a pardon- 


S. G. B. 





LETTER OF JOHN JAY ESQ. AND NEW 
YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The following are extracts from a letter re- 
cently addressed by John Jay Esq. of New 
York to Mr. W.H. Bell, who in his official 
capacity as Secretary of *‘the New York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society’’ had ven- 
tured to administer a rebuke to Mr. Jay for his 
connection with another Bible Society, that did 
not include in its cistributions the Common 
Prayer Book. 

The tone of arrogant assumption employed by 
Mr. Bell is altogether in keeping with the spirit 
and habits of his sect, and receives in this able 
letter its merited castigation. We have before 
taken occasion to quote from writings of the 
Hon. John Jay, the illustrious statesman and 
patriot, whose name is identified with all that is 
honorable in the history of our country, vindica- 
ting the great cause of religious liberty* ; and 
we perceive from the admirable letter, we here 
extract, that the spirit of the ancestor has rested 
in large measures upon the descendant. 


‘With the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Society we have no quarrel and 
we intend to have none. I regret to see the at- 
tempts that have been made to represent us as 
holding an attitude of opposition. I have else- 
where shown that the two associations occupy 
entirely different spheres, and need not fear to 
come into collision. I gladly subscribed to your 
Society the moment | was disabused of an im- 
pression derived from an address of Bishop Ho- 
bart, that it was a cardinal principle of its Con- 
stitution and its practice, that the Bible shouid 
not be given without the Prayer-book, and with- 
in the last month | have had the pleasure of di- 
recting to its treasury $50, the gift of two la- 
dies, towards supplying with prayer-books the 
Diocese of Illinois. I confess it is mortifying 
to find that during the last year, their distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures have been so limited ; to 
see such entries as eight Bibles to Connecticut, 
six Bibles to Virginia, six Bibles to North Car- 
olina, three Bibles to Arkansas, and three Bi- 
bles for foreign parts, with other gifts amount- 
ing in all to 301 Bibles and 239 Testaments for 
all other Dioceses but our own—since to the 
Christian world at large, it looks very much like 
an undervaluing of the Word of God. And 
although it is cheering to know that so many 
thousand Prayer-Books have been scattered by 
them throughout the land—I cannot help wish- 


able effervescence of zea], untempered by knowl- 
edge; but were these the times of Ambrose, 
you would be in danger not only of ecclesiasti- 
eal censure, but of grave punishment for your 
audacious presumption in assuming to yourself, 
the highest prerogatives of the highest dignita- 
ries of the Church. 

Allow me to remind you, Sir, that you have 
offended also against a higher power. You 
have usurped thé prerogative of God himself. 
Those whom the Almighty Head of the Church 
has in baptism made his sons by adoption and 
grace: whom the Church cherishes among her 
children, and recogfiizes in the Holy Commun- 
ion as part of Christ’s body : you have dared to 
pronounce excluded from her pale. When the 
prophet of old hesitated at the command of the 
Moabitish king to curse the tribes of Israel, 
you might well have hesitated to obey the 
promptings of an angry spirit, calling for ana- 
themas upon the sons of Christ. ~ou might 
well have stayed your irreverent pen, like him 
to ask, ‘ How, shall | curse whom the Lord hath 
not cursed !’ 


I trust, Sir, that you will feel it to be a duty 
which you owe to yourself, the Church, and to 
those against whom you have offended, to re~ 
tract with sorrow and penitence your unhallow- 
ed language. If you will acquaint yourself with 
the true character of our Church, you will dis- 
cover that although tolaymen belong many no- 
ble rights and holy privileges, the power of ex- 
communication is not one of them, and the right 
to slander andto revile cannot properly be reck- 
oned among their gifts. If you believe that in 
supporting the Bible Society, we are departing 
from the spirit of the Chureh, violating its un- 
ty, or infringing upon its discipline, collect your 
authorities, prove your facts, argue calmly, and 
we will Jisten—but bear in mind who you are, 
addressing, and remember that the Places we 
occupy in the Episcopal Committee of the New 
York Bible Society were very lately filled by 
some, who are now ministering at the altars of 
the Church, and one upon whose right revere? 
head now sits the mitre. Endeavor, Sir, © be 
more Catholic in your temper, more accurate It 
your statements, and more decent in your lan- 
guage ; 

It is proper for me to remark, that I heartily 
acquit the respectable Society with which you 
are connected from all responsibility for your 
most extraordinary letter. ! ean readily ae 
gine the mortification and displeasure w! d 
which it will be read by your co-managers, 2h 
I would not by my silence on this point leave 1 

] thought them capable of 
to be supposed that om * hw pay 
spon, ttt gon ada 
tinguished a body should oy rama 
reason for circumspection, and I > eat 
trust that the next time you put - cy ” 
on this subject, you will exhibit greater reg 
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hoth for the interests of your Society and for 


the honor of the- | Ad 
tives shall prove insufficient, self-respect will in 
duce you to write more with the spirit of a 
Christian, and more in the manner of a gentle- 


wa In this hope, T subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


New York, August 12th, 1844. 


* See particularly the lett: r addressed ——. ~~ 
to Bishop Hobart, refusing to conveys 45 ate ase. | 
uired, the deeds ot the Church at Bedfore ’ | 
dey had desired the Bishop to consecrate. | 


———7_1, 





Te 7 fe Meet- 

‘ ve. for Vestry and Conference Meet- | 
— -_ ba - by Peay Published by William 
ings. ,E . ¢ 
Crosby, 118 Washingte st. 
Having examined this little book with some 


attention, : . 
a very successful endeavor to furnish 


wants of Ves- 
We may add 


our view, 
work adapted to ‘the peculiar 


a ; 
and Conference Meetings. 


try 
that consisting of a selection of the 
f the olden time, with sweet and 
of modern or Methodist 
us well suited, 


simple but 


rich tunes 0 
animating melodies 
cast interspersed, it seems to 
also, for the uses of family worship and Sunday 
parlor music. If the devout affections are not 
stirred by such fine old measures as those of 
Irish and Tamworth, by the sweetly plaintive 
notes of Brighton or Dundee, or the lively, 
cheering strains of Heavenly Title, Cambridge 
&c., and fifty others, which might be distributed 
into the classes respectively specified, adding a 
few more orders or varieties, it is not because 
the book is not attuned to heavenly harmony, 
but the spirit. Why may not.the same things, 
sung of the virtuous population of good old 
Scotland, become characteristic here, wherever 


a family gathers round the Sunday evening 


—_— wn 
fire-side, or a group about the piano 
‘ They chant their artless notes in simplest guise, 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest ain; 
Perhaps Dundee ‘s wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name.’ 

What Frederika Bremer says of the effect of 
sweet and touching melody, is as applicable to 
sacred as mnch as to secular music; for devo- 
tion is of the ‘ kingdom of beauty,’ as much as 
‘Tt is 


Song,’ she writes, ‘ like the sun, to throw its 


of the * kingdom of heaven.’ given to 
glorifying light upen all human circumstances, 
and to lend them beauty, at least for a moment. 
The ‘spinner’? and ‘‘the aged man by the road- 
side’? are led by song into the kingdom of 
beauty, even as they are by the Gospel into the 


kingdom of heaven.’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION AT HING 
HAM. 

The children of the Sunday School of the 
first Congregational Unitarian Society in Hing- 
ham,—Rev. Mr. Richardson's, had an anniver- 
sary celebration on Tuesday, at a beautiful pine 
grove called Forest Sanctuary, situated about 
two miles from the village. 
pils of the Sunday School of the other Unitari- 
an Society, Rev. Mr. Stearns’, as well as mem- 


bers of that Society, joined in the celebration. | 


It was a very interesting occasion. Several 
gentlemen from the city and its neighborhood 
were present, and addressed the assembly ,—— 
Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Clarke and Waterston, | 
Mr. Geo. G. 


were earnest and appropriate, 


The speeches 
and must have 


and Channing. 


j 
left a salutary impression on the minds of the 
interesting 
whose benefit they were intended. 

We have received the following communica- 


company of children and youth, for 


tion and Hymn, which we cheerfully insert, 
with thanks to our correspondent. 

Messrs. Forrors:—I send you for insertion the | 
following beautiful Hymn for which faska place. If 
you have any thing that this season of Sunday Schools 


has furnished more chaste and beautiful, it seeks no in- 


trusion. 
HYMN, 
COMPOSED BY J. H. WILDER, 
For the First Parish 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION, AT FOREST 
SANCTUARY, AUGUST 20, 1844. 

Within a temple built by Thee, 
We sing thy praise Most High! 

Whose columns are these stately pines, 
Whose doom the arching sky— 

Curtained with clouds and gemmed with stars, 
Its speaks thy hand divine; 

Its incense is the breath of flowers, 


Its every rock a shrine. 


Each shady nook aad mossy dell 
An altar seems to be; 

And every rustling leaf a bell 
That bids us worship thee; 

Each dew-drop a libation ia, 
Outpoured by Nature’s hand— 

*Tis good, oh God, for us within 


These forests-aisles to stand. 


A ‘Sanctuary,’ Lord, is this, 


Whose grandeur we adore; 
Our hearts grow purer as our eyes 


Survey thy love and power. 
A voice is speaking every where, 

There’s song in every sound 5 { 
Ten thousand tongues, through earth and air, 


Proc!aim thy gvochess round. 


Where runs a rill, or rolls a wave, 
Where sounds the solemn sea, 

Where insects hum, or thunders peal, 
Where blooms a flower or tree, 

Whiere lulls the breeze, or roars the gale, 
Where sings a joyous bird, 

On mountain tops, in lowliest vale, 


The song of praise is heard. 


As, when creation’s work was done, 
God saw that‘ ALL WAS GooD,’ 
And ‘ morning stars together sang’ 
In deepest gratitule— 

So ALL beneath the circling sun, 
In grateful, gladsome mood, 
Repeats in turn that blessed word, 
And speaks its Maker * Goop’! 


While Nature thus to worship prompts, 
Our hearts obey the eall; 
Our cheerful voices swell the strain, 
In harmony With ALL. 


Yet midst o . P 
yur praise we ll not forget | 


“ To mingle fervent prayer, | 
Phat all our hearts hold dear may still } 
Be objects of thy Care, : 
Stull bless, oh God, our Sunday School 
Our Teachers still direct-.. ; 
Our Pastor guide and guard and bless 
Our parents, friends, protect, ; 
Oh teach us all to do thy will, 
Be this ofprayer the sum--- 
Let earth, like heaven, with peace be full, 


And thus ‘THY KINGDOM come’? 





Soca, Reticiovs MEETING. 
following the cele 


ciety of Rev. Mr. 
the presence of the 


In the evening 
bration noticed above, the so- 


brethren from abroad, to 
open the doors of their venerable and time-hon- 


a. ge 
ored Sanctuary, for prayer and religious ad- 
dresses, 


| The house was filled. 


Church, and that if these mo- hearing father Ta 


ning, and Mr. Bangs. 


we recommend it to the public, as, in| 


Some of the pu-; 


Richardson took advantage of 


The expectation of 
ylor had its influence in call- 
ing the people together. They were well re- 
| paid by the gratification and salutary impres- 
sions of his address, as well as of those of the 
other gentlemen, Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Chan- 





LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

The twenty eighth anniversary of the London 
Peace Society was held in London, on the 21st 
of May. It appears that the affairs of the Soci- 
ety have been conducted with the usual dis- 
cretion, and with persevering devotion to its 
great and humane purposes. An important 
convention was held on June 22d. 1843, at 
which resolutions were adopted in regard to the 
wars in the East, the opium trade with China, 
and the adoption of the principle of arbitration 
in the settlement of all international disputes. 
These were lithographed, and sent to all the 
‘ members of the British Legislature, the Judges, 
and to the official representatives of other gov- 





ernments. 
Another method of awakening attention to 


the evils of war, has been the employment of 


lecturers in different parts of the kingdom; the 
result of which has been that within a quite 
limited circle 2300 persous have affixed their 
names to the declaration as convinced ‘ that war 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the true interests of mankind.’ 

Three peace tracts designed for young per- 
sons have also been prepared and published. 

The London Report complains of what it 
calls ‘ a monstrous outrage,’ perpetrated by the 
war system in England. It is the practice of 
the eniistment of pauper children from the union 
work-houses for the army. The Report says, 
‘the Committee were filled with an almost in- 
expressible degree of disgust and indignation at 
the discovery of this practice. 

The amount of money raised in England last 
$11,000. The 
Advocate of Peace for Angust calls attention to 


year for peace purposes was 


this fact, and to the comparatively small amount 
raised for the same purposes in this country ; 
and closes its reference to the subject thus :— 
‘May the God of peace hasten the day when 
some wealthy friends of this cause shall, like 
the immortal Howard in a kindred enterprise, 
devote to it thousands a year from their abun- 
With $10,000 a year, we 


would with God's blessing soon move the nation, 


dant resources. 
and make the world feel our influence in this 


blessed cause.’ 


For the Register. 
As some of the Western Societies are now 
destitute of a stated ministry, will the clergymen 
who intend travelling in that region this sum- 
mer or fall, send in th-ir names to the Gen. Sec. 
of the A. U. 
them of it? 
Syracuse, Aug. 12th., 1844. 


A., in season for him to apprize 





Pupeuiic Scuoors or Boston. The annual 


visitation of our public Grammar Schools took place 
on Tuesday of last week. They were found ina 
highly satisfactory condition; affording evidence of 
a thorough and judicious course of instruction and 
discipline, and of proficiency on the part of the pu- 


pils. In each school medals were awarded to the 


pupils adjudged most deserving, to the number of 
from three to five of each sex in each school. 

On Wednesday forenoon the examination and ex- 
hibition of the High School and the Latin School, 
took place, at the new building on Bedford street. 
The result was exceedingly gratifying to those pres- 
ent. 

In the afternoon the Medal Scholars of the Eng- 
lish High, and Latin, and Grammar Schools, both 
girls and boys, were entertained by the City Au- 
thorities in the Old Cradle of Liberty. The School 
Masters and Mistresses and the School Committee, 
were also present. His Honor Martin Brimmer, 

, Mayor of the City, made an address to the children, 
| in which he introduced some interesting statistics, 
showing the rapid progress which our Schools were 
making. The Mayor having concluded his remarks, 
the young gentlemen and misses ard the company 
present, set to in good earnest upon the elegant and 
bountiful repast of frnits, ice creams, cakes, &c. 
spread before them. After which, eloquent ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. W. J. Hubbard, Hon. 
John C. Park, and Rev. Edward N. Kirk. Mr. 
Hubbard, in the course of his remarks, mentioned 
an interesting fact which we cannot refrain from 
giving to the public. He said that he had been 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee who had charge of 
| the English High School for the last five years, arid 
that he had during that time desired that there 
should be a permanent fund established for that 
School, the interest of which could be applied to 
giving prizes during the year, such as medals, books, 
&c., to those pupils who should be deserving of 
them, in addition to the regular Franklin medals, 
‘on a similar plan to that of the Latin School. The 
Latin Schoo! has a permanent fund of $1050, the 
interest of which was appropriated yearly in the 
manner he had spoken of. ‘This summer, as the 
two schools were brought together under the same 
roof, in a new School House, he thought it would 
be just the time to carry out his project. He stated 
that he accordingly set about the work, and con- 
cluded that at least $1500 should be raised. He 
wrote to several gentlemen on the subject, and got 
from two of them $100 each. From a third person 
whom he had addressed, he did not receive any an- 
swer, as he ascertained that he was out of town; 
bat to-day he had received a letter from that gen- 
,tlemen, who was one of Boston’s most charitable 
| citizens, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, placing the 
sum of two thousand dollars in the hands of the 
Committee. for the desired object. The annuncia- 
| tion of the liberal donation, and the donor’s name, 
was received with hearty and long continued ap- 
plause. 
The Mayor, as the cherry cheeked and smiling 
faced band of Medal Scholars left the hall, present- 
| ed each of them with a pretty bouquet of flowers. 

On Thursday took place the election of the Mas- 
| ters and Teachers of all the principal Public Schools. 
| The result was the re-election of all the incumbents. 
| This is a gratifying matter. It shows, somewhat 
conclusively, that in the all-important measure of 
public instruction, under the fostering and judicious 
supervision of a popular and energetic School Board, 
all is well—that our schools are ina healthy and 
prosperous condition. 


Farm Scuoot. On Friday, the 16th inst., a 
| large company of those interested in the suc- 
cess of this excellent institution," took passage 
for Thompson’s Island, to attend the examina- 
tion of the School. The impression of those 
who were present, may be best learnt from the 
following article, by a correspondent of the 
Boston Courier. 

‘If at this day there is any one in our com- 
munity who doubts the usefulness of this insti- 


tution, I can only regret that he was not present 
at the examination there this morning. His 


| doubts would have vanished, while his heart 


would have warmed with gratitude and delight. 
One feeling seemed to pervade the whole com- 
pany of visiters. This occasion was one of 
great interest; and the neatness, order, and 
moral aspect of the School were remarkable.— 
All things considered, the progress and attain- 
ments of the pupils were wonderful—such read- 
lugs and recitations, indeed, would do honor to 
any school for like ages, and whatever mistakes 
may have been committed in former years, the 
happy faces and merry cheers of the young 
'roop, marching to the beat of their own drums, 
and bearing their own banners, in escort duty, 
_ told well for their contentment; while the affec- 
| Wonate manner in which they clustered from 
| Ume to time around the good lady at their head, 





to receive a kind word or gentle ‘ love-pat’ from 
her, gave evidence conclusive of her worth. 

To think that these children, clad so neatly, 
conducting so orderly, reciting so promptly, and 
appearing so admirably, were many of them 
rescued from profound ignorance, suffering, or 
vice, and saved by means of this asylum, to be- 
come useful and honorable citizens, is enough 
to ensure our hearty prayers for its success, and 
to open our pockets, too, as a manifestation of 
our sincerity. 

As one, who has not in any way contributed 
to this good, I feel constrained to thank the ex- 
cellent managers for the pains they have taken 
to accomplish it, and for the pleasure afforded 
me in the visit of to-day. 

August 16. 














Mernopist Liskrauiry. In the Methodist 
| Quarterly publication of April last, a Hymn Book 
in general use among that denomination has been 
| criticised by a member of that connexion, in a man- 
ner which shows an encouraging progress of liberal 
|sentiments. ‘The criticisms were upon expressions 
| based upon the old doctrine of atonement and the 
jtrinity. One sentiment complained of is thus ex- 


| pressed ;— 


| 


* Our all-loving Savior hath pacified God 
| And paid for his favor the price of his blood.’ 
How little this sentiment was relished or approved 
| will appear from the almost indignant tone of the 
‘criticism upon it. 
| ‘God was very angry, and the Savior pacified 
him,’’—says the critic,— 

‘And paid for his favor the price of his blood.’ 

‘Why the thought is blaphemous;’ continues he, 
|‘ Mr. J. and the good brother S. to the contrary not- 
| withstanding.” ‘ God so loved the world that ne 
' gave,’ &c., (John iii 16.) 

A friend of the Hymns says of a particular hymn, 


|‘ Critic spare that hymn. ‘Touch nota single line!’ 





| To this the critic replies,—‘ So be it. It shall be 
spared. I can neither sing, nor invite others to 
sing ;— 


* My spirit to Calvary bear, 

To suffer a triumph with thee.’ 

Nor, 

* Where saints in an ecstacy gaze, } 

And hang on a crucified God.’ H 

These instances of just criticism clearly show that | 
wherever we find a spirit of liberality like that which 
is common amongst the Methodists, or any true inde- 
pendence of thought, there the natural sentiments 

and common sense of mankind will manifest them- | 
The anti- 
calvinism of the Methodist faith, places that denom- 


selves, as in the case here referred to. 


ination far in advance of most other of the religious 
sects of the day, in regard to freedom, and to the 
final adoption and exercise of the largest liberality 
of feeling, as well as of Scriptural interpretation. 


DeatH or Dr. Grant. One of the most 
| meritorious and successful missionaries in the ser- 
vice of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
was Dr. Grant. He entered on his labors as a mis- 
sionary in Persia, in the autumn of 1835, and con- | 
tinued his labors with great devotedness and suc- 
In the latter 
partof March last, he was seized with typus fever, 


He | 


| » R 
had secured the respect of all who knew him, and 


cess, till the time of his last illness. 
|at Mosul, where he died after a short illness. 


| the warm affections of those who had most familiar 
intercourse with him. 


The following statement in regard to hia death is | 


by Rev. Dr. Anderson. 


| 


‘ His death excited a very deep and general sym- | 
pathy among the people. People of every rank, | 
| men of all sects and religion, watched the progress 
| of his disease with the most earnest anxtety. The | 
French Consal, though a Catholic, visited him al- | 
{mostdaily. The Turkish authorities sent to inquire 
for him; some came in persen, and one who arrived 
immediately after his decease could not restrain his 
tears when he heard it. One of the leading Jacob- | 
ites remarked that all Mosul was weeping excepting 
the missionaries, and another said there was not one 
| who did not sympathise with them. Maa Shinon, 
|the persecuted, exiled patriarch ef the mountain 
| Nestorians, who is now at Mosul, said, ‘ My coun- 
try and my people are gone, now Ds. Grant is taken 
and there remains nothing to me but God.’ 


| i 


Caseor Mr. Farrcuiip. The Ecclesiastical | 
, Council recently called to investigate certain charges | 
‘against Rev. Mr. Fairchild, of Exeter, (late of South | 
They decided, 
nineteen to six, that Mr. F.’s attempt to prove a con- 
And 
that till he can more clearly vindicate himself he 


Boston,) was in session five days. 
spiracy against him had not been successful. 


‘ought not, and so far as their decision goes, does 
not hold the place of minister in the Church of | 
Christ. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The fifteenth anniversary of this Institute will be 
| held at Portland, Me. on the 30th instant, and will 
| be continued daring the three following days. | 
| teresting discussions will be held, and lectures giv. | 


| . ene | 
(en by gentlemen of known and eminent ability. | 


| It will be an occasion of great interest toall who de- 
| sire the progress and elevation of Common School | 


| Instruction. 
:; a 
Dearu or Mr.Muntenserc. Philadelphia | 
| papers of last week announce the death of Mr. Muh- 


| lenberg, Democratic candidate for Governor in| 
. ? 
| Pennsylvania. He died on Sunday, the 11th inst., | 


| aftér a short illness. 


Tue Late Mr. Upsnur. 
| extract from the will of the late Hon. A. P. Upshur. 
| 


The following is an 


‘1 make and publish this as my last will and tes- 
| tament. 
3. IT emancipate and set free, my servant David 
| Rich, and direet my executors to give him one hun- 
|dred dollars. I recommend him in the strongest 
| manner, to the respect, esteem and confidence of 
any community in which he may bappen to live. 
He has been my slave for twenty-four years, during 
| all which time he has been trusted to every extent, 
land in every respect. My confidence in him has 
been unbounded; his relation to myself and family 
has always been such as to afford hin daily oppor- 
‘tunities to deceive and injure us, and yet he has 
| never been detected in a serious fault, nor even in 
‘an intentional breach of the decorums of his station. 
His intelligence is of a high order, his integrity 
‘above all suspicion, and his sense of right and pro- 
| priety, always correct and even delicate and refined. 
I feel that he is justly entitled to carry this certifi- 
| cate from me into the new relations which he must 
jnow form. It is due to his long and most faithful 
| seryices, and to the sincere and sveady friendship 
which I bear him. In the uninterrupted and con- 
| fidential intercourse of twenty-four years, I have 
| never given, nor had occasion to give him, an un- 
| pleasant word,—I know no man who has fewer 
| faults or more excellencies than he. 
(Signed. ) A. P. UPSHUR. 


IMPORTATION OF O1L. The importations of 
oil into the United States, during the month of July, 


| were 15,431 bbls. sperm, and 36,805 bbls whale. 
| 





The Democratic Convention at Worcester, on 
| Wednesday, nominated George Bancroft, ot 
| ton, for Governor, and [enry H. Childs, of Pittsfield 
| for Lieutenant Governor. 

ABSTINENCE FROM THE Use or WATER. 
The Natchez Free Trader mentions a case of a man 
who came there a few years since in a far gone con- 
sumption, and, who, by abstaining from water, 
meat and fluids, has become to be a powerful and 
robust man. This is the first instance on record of 
a man becoming powerful and robust on such slim 
fure. 

It is not improbable, says the Newburyport Her- 
ald that the above may have been a case of real 
cure of that dreadful disease. Of the efficacy of 
entire abstinence from fluids of every kind in curing 
ordinary coughs and colds, we have been assure 
by physicians who have tried it. A common cold 
may be cured in three days by an entire disuse of 
fluids. 











|paired by the imprisonment. 


/ 29th ult. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA, 

The Acadia, Capt. Harrison, left Liverpool on the 
4th instant and arrived here on Sunday the 18th at 
about 3 P.M. She brought 77 passengers from 
Liverpool, and 25 from Halifax. 

Parliament has been doing but little since our last 
advices, It was expected that an adjournment 
would soon take place. 


The Britannia arrived at Liverpool on the 20th 
ult. 


The experiment of Capt. Warner, on a vessel 
called the John o’Gaunt, off Brighton, which he 
sank by an invisible agency, the secret of which he 
is anxious to sell to the government, has created 
more than ordinary interest. As a mere ‘‘sight,’’ 
the sudden and unaccountable destruction of the 
ship, in the presence of some forty thousand spec- 
tators, was at once novel and theatrical. Numer- 
ous have been the guesses as to the means by which 
the result was produced: the most probable is, that 
the instruments of destruction were loaded magnet- 
ic shells, rendered buoyant by cork, which, attract- 
ed by the iron of the ship, would possess sufficient 
ce and friction to explode the detonating materi- 
als. 

The misunderstanding at Tahiti between the Eng- 
lish and the French has increased since the public 
attention was last directed to it. It willafford Peel 
and Guizot a nut to crack during the parliamentary 
recess of their respective countries. A good deal of 
vexation and ill-blood exists in England on the sub- 
ject. 

Fricutrut Accipent at BLACKFRIARS 
BripvGe. On the evening of the 22d ult., a most 
melancholy accident occurred at Black friars-bridge, 
London, by the breaking down of the floating 
steamboat pier. A coodioniie number of men, 
women und children had assembled to witness the 

Sankside regatta, when suddenly the frail structure 
give way, and precipitated about 20 persons into 
the water, which was then about ten feet deep, a 
majority of whom were drowned. 


CourT MARTIAL ON Ligut. Gray. A 
court martial has been held at Devonport on Lieut. 
Gray, at the instignation of the French government, 
for alleged misconduct in boarding and searching off 


the coast of Africa the French vessel Luiz d’Albu- 


querque. 


The vessel in question had every ap- 
pearance of being, and was in fact, a slaver. 


The 


| court sentenced Lieut. Gray to be severely repri- 


manded, and cautioned him to be more particular 


in future. 


Mr. Thomas Duncombe has been attending a 
town’s meeting in Birmingham, the mayor in the 
chair, where his conduct in Parliament, and more 
especially his exposure of the post office espionage, 
received the thanks ofall present. * 

Last week, a lime-burner near Sunderland was 
standing on the stones in the centre of the kiln, 
when they suddenly gave way, and he sunk to the 
shoulders in the fire. Before he cotld be drawn 
out by means of a rope, he was so burnt that he 
died. 

The senate of the University of London have re- 
cently come to the resolution of adopting academi- 


cal costume for the under graduates and graduates 


of every degree conferred by that body. No colle- 
giate dress has been hitherto worn by the members 
of this university. 

Gross superstition. The cathedral of Treves 
is in possession of a vestment without seam, said to 
have been worn by Christ. This precious garment 
is exposed to the faithfal only once in every centu- 
ry, except when the Pope grants an express per- 
mission. This permission has been accorded by his 


| Holiness for this year, and the relic will be exhibit- 


ed from August 18 to September 30. The last reg- 
ular exhibition was in 1809.— Galignani. 


Amongst the recent converts to the Catholic 


| faith is the lady authoress, Harriet Pigot, who re- 
| ceived the final sacrament of confirmation from the 
| new bishop of the Western District, in Prior-park 


chapel, near Bath on Trinity Sunday last. 

Prince Albert has commenced bee-keeping, and 
has engaged, to manage his apiary, a Quaker, whe 
addressed the queen and the prince as ‘‘friends,’’ 
and remains covered in their presence. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the receipt of 
the import, export, and transit daties, by the Zoll- 


| verein, during the first quarter of the present year 


amounted to 4,700,000 crowns, of which 4,935,600 
were for imports. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of his defeats on 
the subject of Sunday travelling, Sir Andrew Ag- 
new is again about to bring it before the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railroad company. He has addressed 
a circalar to the more distant shareholders, solicit- 
ing their proxies. 

It ia reported that the government intends to for- 
tify the whole extent of the channel coast of Eng- 


| land. 


The Moniteur publishes the returns of the duties 
levied on importations into France in June last, 
which amounted to 12,071,1491, 

IRELAND The usual weekly meeting of the 
repeal association took place on Monday, July 22d. 
Captain Edward Bodrick, late of the 34th regiment, 
presided. Mr W.S. O’Brien, M. P., banded in 
£200 from Halifax, Nova Scotia. Mr D. O'Con- 
nell, Jr., said he had to give his usual balletin from 
the prison. (Cheers.) The health and spirits of 
the prisoners were excellent, and in no way im- 
(Hear, hear, and 
loud cheers.) The total amount of the week’s 
rent was announeed to be £1,558 Ils 6d. The 
weekly meeting of this association was held on the 
at the Conciliation Hall. Mr Daniel 
O'Connell, Jr., stated that the state prisoners were 


|severally inthe enjoyment of excellent health.— 


The amount of the rent for the week was £1,000, 

The state prisoners have been allowed to have a 
gymnasium erected in their prison; and, on each 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Satarday, Mr O'Connell 
and his companions amuse and exercise themselves 
therein. 


ANOTHER Monster Meerine. A requisi- 
tion is on foot for a meeting on Tara Hill, on Thars- 
day the 15th of August, the anniversary of the 
‘‘monster meeting of 1843."’ Its objects are de- 
scribed to be, to prepare an address to the Libera- 
tor, to prepare a petition to Parliament, and to de- 
clare, in the calm and earnest spirit of peace, the 
determination of the people of the county of Meath 
to preserve in seeking, by peaceable and cunstitu- 
tional means, the repeal of the act of union. 





A New Guano Istanp, The ship Leo has 
arrived at the port of Berwick with a complete cargo 
of guano from Chincha, or the Bug Islands. The 
captain states that he loaded his vessel (about 426 
tons) in 48 hours, the guano lying as thick as 300 
feet; and thot, had it not been for the trouble of 
stowing, it might have been done in four or five 
hours. The guano was conveyed to the hold of the 
vessel by means of a canvass hose. The Bug Is- 
lands are three in number, about 15 miles off Piseo, 
in latitude 13 deg. 23 m. S., longitude 76 deg. 13 
m. There is a rock in the centre of the middle ‘is- 
land, which is half a mile in diameter. The rock 
stands as a sort of landmark inthe ocean. The 
rock appeared to be a kind of whitened boulder, so 
hard that the crew were unable to procure a frag- 
ment of it. The captain visited only two of the is- 
lands, and states that the air was very strongly im- 
pregnated with ammonia. ‘The coast of Peru 
abounds with guano. He describes labor in general 
to be plentiful, and to be had at about 3s. per day 
English money; but he had to wait a month for his 
‘‘turn,’’ as there were thirty vessels there. The 
population is principally a mixed race of Spaniards 
and Peruvians, speaking Spanish, and in the pres- 
ent undisturbed state of the country, says the cap- 
tain, ‘‘fond of plunder.’’ [London paper. 





Cure ror a Cancer. The following recipe 
is said to be a cure fur acancer. ‘Take wood sorrel 
and pound it well in a mortar; then strain it through 
a cloth and dry itdown, Cuta piece of cloth or 
leather a little larger than the cancer, and spread a 
thin coat and apply it—it will give much pain. 
Take epsom salts for the blood every day, but not 
enovgh to physic. It may take a week before it is 
all out: when you suppose it is all out, then to cleanse 
it take garget root, (some call it cocum,) pound and 


strain as above, and dry it on a plate. Apply plas- . 


ters of it daily until healed up. Should the sorrel 
plaster prove so painful as to prevent the patient 
from resting at nights, it may be taken off for a few 
hours. The sorrel grows in low hemlock land, the 
leaves about as large as red clover, in the shape of 
three hearts. The garget or cocum is frequently 
found in some parts of the country, on the road side. 
It grows about as high as a man’s shoulders, and 
bears a cluster of dark red berries. 

The Albany Daily Advertiser says that the above 
has been found efficacious in the cure of cancer in 
that city. 








Mr. Nathan Stetson was knocked down and 
robbed by two men of $175, in East Bridge- 
water on the evening of the 12th. 





Mipp.esury CoiieGr, Vr. The Com- 
mencement exercises took place on the 8ist ult. 
On the day previous the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Al- 
bany, delivered a noble oration, before one of the 
Literary Societies, on the relation of the present to 
the past. Hecondemned alike Radicalism and Pu- 
seyism, averring that the reverence due to the past 
lay between the two extremes of an utter disregard 
and a blind veneration of it. The performances of 
the graduating class are said to have been highly 
creditable to the institution. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on 
Rev. Aaron Angier, Middlebury, Mr. Augustus 
Morse, Nantucket, Mass., Dr. I. Hitchcock , Ashby, 
Mass., and Gen. W. Harmon, Pawlett; and that of 
D. D. on Rev. Milton Badger, Secretary of the A. 
H. Missionary Society, New York, and Rev. Thom- 
as J. Conant, Professor in the Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 

The general prospects of the College are encour- 
aging. The present Senior class numbers 14, the 
Junior 11, the Sophomore 25, and 14 or 15 have 
already entered as Freshmen, giving promise of a 
new class of from 25 to 30. Among those admitted 
to the Freshmen class is one young man of color. 

[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


At WasuinGrTon Co.tieGe, Hartford, Ct., 
the commencement exercises were held on “Thurs- 
day, the Ist of July. Eleven young gentlemen of 
the graduating class received their A. B., and about 
the same nymber the degree of A.M. The hono- 
rary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on his Ex- 
cellency, Roger S. Baldwin. 


DartMoutTH CoLLeGe Vr. The commence- 
ment at Dartmouth College was celebrated on the 
25th ult. Fifty-nine young men received the de- 
gree of A.B. ‘The honorary degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon Rev. B. B. Edwards, Professor at 
the seminary in Andover. 


The degree of D. D. has also been conferred on 
Rev. Levi Bull of Pennslyvania, by the Western 
University of Pennsylvania; on Rev. Henry J. Mor- 
ton of Philadelphia, by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; on Rev. John Wayland of Canandaigua, N. 
Y., by Union College; and on Rev. John P. Cleave- 
land of Cincinnati, by Marietta College. 


Harvarp Atumni. The oration before the 
Alamni of Harvard University will be delivered at 
Cambridge on Tuesday, the 27th of August, by the 
Hon. Judge White, of Salem—after which the So- 
ciety will dine together in their Hall. [Salem Ob- 
server. 





QG- The Ladies of Rev Dr Field’s Society in Wes- 
ton propose having a Tea Party on Tuesday afternoon, 
27th inst., in the Grove near the house of Mr Isaac 
Coburn, at the Depot of the Fitchburg Railroad, in 
aid of the Western mission. All interested are mvit- 
ed to attend and lend their aid in the cause. Persons 


in the 6 o’clock train. 
Weston, Aug. 24, 1844. 
(j- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. Pastors 


and Superintendents of Sunday Schools connected 


small packages containing the Annual Report of this 
Society directed to them, may be obtained by calling 
at S. G. Simpkins’s Bookstore, 121 Tremont Row.— 
If not called for soon, they will be forwarded by the 
first opportunity. 1 
among their Teachers, to which they will please at- 
tend. 

Packages for some of the more distant Schools will 
contain, in addition to the Reports, Tracts for chil- 
dren, which they will distribute to the pupils in their 
respective Schvuols, and the excess, ifany, to other 


children. 3t aug24 





WARRIAGES. 








In this city, 9cb inst, Mr Spencer McDonald to Miss 
Martha E. Bull. 

In Rockport, Mr John Woodfall of Boston, to Miss 
Elizabeth B. Saunders of R. 

In Nashua, NH., 15th inst, Mr Lemuel C. Shattuck 
| of Boston, to Mrs Abigail Wilson of N. 

In Sardwich, 8th inst, by Rev Mr Crafts, Mr Leon- 
and Wesson to Miss C. Nye of 8. 

In Portland, Me, Mr Thomas G. Caldwell, of the 
firm of Michael Mellen & Co., Boston, to Miss Lucy 
Kent of P. 


ards of Roxbury, Mass, to Miss Mary A. Brown of B. 


DEATHs, 








ter, Esq., in the 77th year of his age. 
cob Hittinger, 33; 18th, Mr Martin C. Shirlock, 56. 


Dudley, only child of Ebenezer Dudley, 16 years. 
promising young man. 

In Dedham, 21st inst, 
and Caroline Holmes, 2 yrs and 9 mos. 





| In Lynn, Mr Ezekiel H. Parker, 60, formerly of | 


| Barnstable. 

|} In Salem, Amus Choate, Esq., 69. 

| In Nantucket, 16th inst, Mr Daniel Jones, Jr, 30 

| yrs and 8 mos; a graduate of Harvard University in 

| 1835, and a member of the present State Legislature. 
In Keesrille, NY., drowned, Ist inst, Rev Mr Dyer, 

of the Episcopal Church, late of Whitehall. 





| 
|] ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Price 124 cents.— 
L Contents of No 13—Aug 10. Children’s Books, 
| Peel and Guizot, Forbes’ Travels through the Alps, 
Les Hommes des Lettres, Schism in the _ aval An- 
| eedote of Wolfe, Cows Fed upon Whales, Young Ire- 
| land, The Seaman’s Light, The Niger, Landon’s Pe- 
tition for O'Connell, Never Waste Bread, Free Trade, 
Songs for the Nursery, Help Yourself—a Tale, The 
Dying Spaniel, The Curate—by Frederika Bremer, 
Honse Flies, America—Not yet Lost, The Cock-pit 
Duel, American Theology, Geographical Discovery in 
1843, Whatis a Gentleman? The Mariner’s Hymn.— 
Scraps. 

Contents of No 14—Aug 17:—Late Rovolutions in 
Hayti, Story Tellers and their Tactics, Runaway 
Horses, On the Russian Navy, The Back Street, Lon- 
don Churches, Mr Hood, Hlustrated Books—past and 
present, The Amber Witch, An Evening Party at M. 
Necker’s in 1790, Cranmer, Eben Elsherder—the Moo 
Farmer, The Death Blanket, Sir William Herschel, 
Mistress aud Maid, The Philosophy of Necessity. Po- 
etry. 

Contents of No 15—Aug 21. 28 Articles, viz:— 
George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, To Daniel in 
Prison, Interest, Decrease of Disease, The Blackwa- 
ter in Munster, The Watef Cure, The Barings and 
Mexico, The Energiatype, Punch to Lord Brougham, 
Books on the Oregon Territory, Gossip from the Ath- 
eneum, Mind among the Spindles, Law of Kindness, 
Fair Sufierers, Sensations of Sixteen, The Forlorn 
Hope, The Premier, Diary of the Lady Willoughby, 
Napoleon at Play, The Queen’s Rangers, Asking a 
Loan, and the Answer, Geographical Society, Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Civil Engineers, Paris 
Academy of Sciences, Man on the Earth, arranged for 
him. Poetry. Scraps. 

Published by T. H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. aug24 





NENELON’S WRITINGS. Thoughts on Spirit- 

ual subjects, translated from the writings of Fene- 

lon, with a fine engraved likeness of the author, from 
an original picture by Vivian. 

‘This little volume, as its title purports, is a compi- 
lation of some of the choicest pieces from the pen of 
this eminent divine.’ [Ch, Watchman. 

*His writings are full of the genuine spirit of Christ. 
The holiest may read them with profit and delight.— 
The typographical dress of the present volume is beau- 
tiful and befitting its contents.” [Zion’s Herald. 

‘Those who have read a previous*\volume by Mrs 
Follen, of translations from the same author, will be 
glad of this; for they both open a deep mine of reli- 
gious thought, and a perpetual fountasn from which 
they may refresh and strengthen their devotional feel- 
ings.’ [Ch. Register. 

Published and for sale at SUMPKINS’S Book and 


Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. aug24 


| taking the cars at Charlestown, 24 v’clock, can return | 


with churches of our denomination, are informed that | 


In Brunswick, Me, 7th inst, Mr Joseph G. Rich- | 


| 
| 
{ 


In Charlestown, 19th inst, Mary G., wife of Mr Ja- | 


In Roxbury, 16th inst, of consumption, Charles 8. 
A! 


Augustus W., aon of E. B. | 


—— == | 





proven SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM for 
Lads and Young Ladies. The Fall Term will 
commence on MONDAY, Sept. 2d. The course of in- 
struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
English and Classical education; also, Music and 
Drawing. The School is a private Academy, limited 
as to its numbers, having the best of accommodations 
both in the school room and family, occupying the con- 
stant and undivided attention of, its Teacher and af- 
fording the highest advantages to its pupils. 

TeRmMs.—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 
term of fifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter.— 
Drawing, $5,00. 

References—Hon. Geo. Morey, Hon. John C. Park, 
Dr. A. B. Wheeler, Henry H. Fuller, John D. Wil- 
liams, Jonathan Ellis, Esqs., Boston. 

augl7 is2m JAMES W. BROWN. 





AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, in Rox- 

bury. The subscriber has taken rooms at Miss 
Langdon’s, corner of Warren and Zeigler streets, Rox- 
bury, where he intends to open a School for Young 
Ladies on the 3d of September next. 

Instruction will be given in the Latin, Greek and 
Modern Languages, and in the various departments of 
un English education, including Mathematics. 

Tuition $15 per quarter. Phe usual extra charges 
fur Music and Drawing. 

DAVID GREENE HASKINS. 

References.—Rev. M. A. D’ W. Howe, Rev G. Put- 
nam, Rev G. C. Shephard, D.D., Rev D. Leach, C. 
W. Greene, Esq., Roxbury; Wm. Minot, sq., Isaac 
McLellan, Esq., Boston; Joseph G. Coggswell, Esq., 
New York; ‘Trustees of Portland Academy, Portland. 

augl7 3t 





HE subscriber can accommodate a few Young La- 
dies, who may desire to attend Mr Haskins? 
School, with board and pleasant rooms, at reasonable 
prices. E. E. LANGDON, 
augl7 3w Warren and Zeigler sts., Roxbury. 





Se DAY BOOK. Just published by B.H. 
GREENE, 124 Washington st., *The Sabbath 
Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also, 
‘The Week Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls. aug17 





HE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, on the 

power, wisdom and goodness of God as manifest- 
ed in the Creation; complete in 7 vols, 8vo. For sale 
Low, by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. ag24 


ATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The next 
Term of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day, Sept. 10th. Tuition in English, §4; Languages, 
$4,50 per term, viz. 12 weeks nearly. Students can 
| be accommodated in the family of the Preceptor, for 
$27 per term. hig charge includes tuition, board, 
| washing, &c. The present Principal, O. W. Albee, 
| has had the direction of the School, for nearly 12 years, 
, which we deem the highest testimonial to the public of 
the satisfaction he has given. 


S.F. BUCKLIN, poate 





} B. W. HILDRETH, of the 
} 8. R. PHELPS, Trustees. 
The undersigued takes this opportunity to say, that, 
having enlarged his house he can accommodate a great- 
er number of students than lieretofore. He has also 
| fitted up a Bath, deeming it important to attend to the 
physical as well as to the mental and moral improve- 
mentof those under his care. For a reasonable com- 
| pensation, Young Ladies can have instruction on the 
| Piano Forte. O. W. ALBEE. 


augl7 3w 








They are intended for distribution ir NHE BOSTON MUSICAL EDUCATION SO- 


CIETY’S COLLECTION OF CHURCH MU- 
SIC. Edited by B. F. Baker, Director of the Music, 
jatthe Rev Mr Gannett’s, and I. B. Woodbury, Or- 
ganist and Director of the Music at the Odeon and 
Bromfield street Churches. Sixth edition. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised by the Au- 
thors and many new and pr compositions have 
been added, which warrant the publishers in saying 


- that it is equal if not superier to any collection of 


| Church Music, published in this country. Recom- 

| mendations have been received from the most eminent 

| professors and teachers of music throughout the Unit- 
ed States speaking in the very highest terms in favor 

| of this work, and the National Musical Convention of 
1843 passed a resolution by a unanimous vote, recom- 
mending it to Choirs, select Societies, and the family 
circle. 

There are upwards of thirty different metres besides 
select pieces, such as Chants, Anthems, Choruses, 
Quartettes, Duet, Hymns, and the service for the Epis- 
copal Church. With the exception of one or two 
pieces, the Music is original, which is presumed will 

j}meet the wishes of the musical public—not that new 
music is better than old, but it was thought that the 
old books might be used when old music was wanted. 

The work is now introduced into most of the princi- 
pal Churches in Boston and many throughout the coun- 
|try, and has been used for the last two years in some 
choirs, exclusively. 

Choirs* and individuals about purchasing new books 


In this city, on Monday morning last, Lynde Wal- | are respectfully invited to call and examine the work, 


| before purchasing. 


Published and sold“ wholesale and retail, by 
| SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO.. 
augl7 1334 Washington st. 





} 
ATE PUBLICATIONS. The Wandering Jew, 
_4 by Eugene Sue: 
Jacob’s Scenes in the Pacific: 
Hershberger’s Manual of Horsemanship: 
Atala, by Chateaubriand: 
Arrah Neil, by G. P. R. James: 
Dunglison on Health: 
Mills’ History of the Crusades: 
Life of Beau Brummel: 
Foster’s Christian Morals: 
The Grandfather, by Ellen Pickering: 
Comic Blackstone: 
Sidney Smith’s Miscellanies: 
Cooper’s Review of Mackenzie: 
Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling: 
Todd’s Hints to Young Men: 
Kohl’s Scotland: 
Alida, by the Author of Allen Presscott: 
Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies: 
Fowne’s Prize Essay on Chemistry: 
Triumph of Time: 
Engineer’s Text Book: 
President Maxcy’s Life and Remains: 
The Log Cabin, by Mrs Lee: 
Afloatand Ashore, by Cooper, &c. &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. augl7 





] OMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 
ROOM, neccssary in aid of Medical treatment for 
the cure of diseases, by Anthony Dodd Thomson, 12 
mo, London. Just received, for sale by W. CROS- 
BY, 118 Washington st. augl7 





NEW DEVOTIONAL BOOK. Just published 
ant for sale, *Consolatory Views of Death,’ ad- 
dressed to a friend under bereavement: to which are 
added, some Prayers in affliction. By Henry Colman. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. aug17 





RESIDENCE OF EIGHT YEARS IN PER- 

SIA among the Nestorian Christians, with notices 
of the Muhammedans, by Rev Justin Perkins, with a 
map and plates. 

Phe History of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and 
Conquests, from the earliest accounts till the division 
of the Macedonian Empire in the East, including the 
History of Literature, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts, 
by John Gillies, LLD. FAS. 

The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, with an intro- 
duction by Mrs H. B. Stowe,.vol 1, containing person- 
al recollections, Ossic, (a Puem,) The Rockite, The 
Siege of Derry, Letters from Ireland, and Miscella- 
neous Poems. 

Elements of Chemistry, containing the principles of 
the science, both experimental and theolo ical, intend- 
ed as a text book for academies, colleges and schoels, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alonzo Gray, 
A.M. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Washing- 


ton street. angl0 





NHE POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
ING. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell’s Gertrade, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. augl0 











RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Mr. Su.t1- 
VAN’S School, preparatory to the Public Latin and 
English High Schools, will begin on the second Mon- 
day in September. It is ae for — from six 
to fourteen years old. ‘The elementary branches are 
thoroughly taught, together with the rudiments of Lat- 
inand French, and of English Composition and Elocu- 
tion. Much attention will be given to moral culture, 
and to the formation ot good habits, both of study and 
behavior. 
Applications may be made, before Sept. 9th, at 118 
or 713 Washington st; after that date, at the School 
Room under Park street Church. aug24 








ONSOLATORY VIEWS OF DEATH, ad- 

dressed to a friend under bereavement, to which 
are added some Prayers in affliction, by Henry Col- 
man. Just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. aug24 








ISS DODD’S POEMS. Poems, by Mary Ann 
H. Dodd, 12mo; just received by WM. CROS- 
BY, 118 Washington st. aug24 





IBLES AND TESTAMENTS. A large assort- 

ment, in various styles of binding, English and 
American editions, some very elegant; at prices from 
50 cents to $10; for sale by WM. CROSBY, 118 
Washington st. aug24 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 15. Just pub- 
lished—back numbers supplied and subscriptions 
received, by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
aug 








OPULAR EDITION OF THE POETS. Scott, 

Milton, Mrs Hemans, Mrs Sigourney, Miss Lan- 
don, Cowper, Tash, elegantly illustrated ; Mrs Ellis, 
Thompson, Wadsworth, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, Ballads, Spanish 
vn mg Percival” Motherwell, Leigh Hurt, Moore, 
Byron, various editions, Course of Time, Moutgome- 
ry, Pleasures of Hope, Memory and_ the Imagination, 
Campbell, beautifully illustrated, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Kirk White, Burns, &c. &c. 

The above are put up in plain and in the richest 
styles of binding, and many of them are — il- 
lustrated; for sale at CRUSBY’S, 118 Washington 
street. augl0 





ATES’S VINDICATION. A Vindication of 

Unitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- 
courses on the Socinian Controversy; by James Yates, 
M. A., second edition, $vo; for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. auglO 





ULIAN:: or Scenes in Judea; by Rev Wm Ware, 
Author of Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. 
Also, Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, &c &e., 
by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 
and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. auglO 


R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS, the last edition, Svo, London; Wil- 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 








of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
For ab at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. auglO 


OWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. The an- 
nual examination will take place on Wednesday; 
July 31, commencing at 8 o’clock, A.M. On the 
evening previous, an address will be delivered before 
the ‘Literary and Education Society,’ connected with 
the Semfhary, by Rev R. W. Cushman, of Boston. 
The Fall ‘term will commence on the last Wednes- 
day in August, and will continue thirteen weeks.— 
Miss Ruth 8. Robinson, who, for several years past, 
has so successfully served the Institution, as its Prin- 
cipal, having expressed her determination to retire 
from the office at the close of the present term, the 
Trustees are happy toannounce that they have secured 
the services of Miss Althea Train of Framingham, who 
will enter upon her duties as principal at the commence- 
ment of the Fall term. Miss Train brings with her the 
best recommendations. The public may rest assured 
that every exertion will be made on the part of the 
Principal and the Trustees to sustain the high charae- 
ter which the Seminary has attained under the manage- 
meat of its present Principal. 
By order of the Trustees. 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 
Townsend, July 13, 1844. Btis 





R. C: SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL t OR 

YOUNG LADIES, IN CHARLESTOWN, 
MASS. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 
9th of September next. The Young Ladies from 
abroad board with the Principal, and are under the 
united supervision of himself and lady. The course of 
instruction is systematic and thorough, embracing 
all branches necessary in female education. 

Terms.—For instruction in English, Latin and 
French, with board, fuel and lights, $100 per term of 
twenty-two weeks. 

The Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, and 
Music are taught by accomplished gentlemen instruct- 
ors; and all, excepting French, at a moderate’ extra 
charge. 

Asthe number of boarders is limited to ten, -early 
ay plication will be necessary. 

REreRENcES.—Rev Geo. E. Ellis, A- R. Thomp- 
son, M. D. and Wm. J. Walker, M. D. of? Charles- 
town; George B. Emersonand Geo. 8. Hilmed, Esqs- 
of Boston; Rev F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, Ns ‘Y 

jy24 iseop5t 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The. Fall 

Term of the subscriber’s School for Young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms at the 
Warren Street Chapel, on September 2d. 
| ‘The usual branches of a liberal English education 
jare taught Instruction ia also given inthe French, 
German and Latin Languages; and if desired, Needle 
Work, Drawing, and Music. The School is well fur- 
nished with Philosophical Apparatus and a largé and 
excellent Library. 

A plications fur admission can be made at the 
School Reom. WILLIAM P. JARVES. 

jy27 10w 


ORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This Sehovl is 

now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, and an experienced and 
skilful teacher. 
| the former Principal who keeps a boarding house and 
| Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village 
|} onthe banks of the Connecticut. The house is large 
|} and commodious, and has been fitted up and furnished: 
| at great expense to try the doubtful experiment wheth- 
er the community ate Aner him in keeping a public 
house on strict Temperaice principles. Those who 
wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 
| find this a desirable retreat. 




















PHINEAS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Mass., July 1844. 6w jy27 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL ar 
Concorpn, Mass, Fhe Fall Session of thsi 
| School will open on Monday, the 12th of August. A 
| limited number of pupils can be received into the fam- 
| ly of the Principal, where every suitable exertion will 
| be made to secure their happiness as well as their 
| moral and intellectual education. The Seminary is 
| pleasantly situated ina quiet and peacetal village, fifty 
| minutes ride from the city of Boston, and is designed 

to combine the advantages of School and Family In- 
| struction. Drawing, Painting and Music tanght a an 
experienced and highly accomplished teacher. ‘The 
| manners and morals of the pupils will receive particus 
| lar attention. 
| Terms, including board, washing, lights, fuel, care 
| of clothes, &c. and Instruction, $3 per week. The 
| Principal will be happy to send his cireular, setting 
| forth more particularly the plan ef his School, to those 
| who wish for further information. and is also permitted 
|to refer them to the Rev. Mr. Frost, Hon. Samuel 
| Hoar and Hon. John Keyes, of Concord, Hon. 8. 
Greele, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Rev. F. D. Humtington, 
Heury Loring, Jonathan Porbush, Esq., of Boston, 
and Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW, Principal- 


aug3 


IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutual 

Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
me IND VW five esniwe pew 7% eee =F ~ 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George*H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 

R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 
George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 
| Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of premium and forms for applica- 
tion, may be had by applying at the office. my25 











WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 

VHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 

ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 

and quickest method of performing the operation. 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
their selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 

my25 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps, 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser— 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptismal Fonts, etc, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with a general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at’ 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

LOWS, BALL & CO., 
123 Washington street. 


my25 6miskos 





HE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS 
for AUGUST. 
—CONTENTS— 

Christian Confession of Faith: 
Can the Voice ever Die: 
The Duty of the Citizen to the Law; a Ser- 

mon by Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D. D. 
Glimpses from a City Window: : 
Hymn to the Deity, from Cleanthes the Swic: 
Watch and Pray. 


MAGAZINE 


Intelligence. 
Installation at Manchester—N. H. 
do at East Bridgewater. 


Anniversaries at the Cambridge Divinity School: 

Unitarian Prosperity in Ireland: 

Ministry to the Poor: 

Education in England. 

This Work is published on the first of every month. 
Terms only One Dollar perannum. Rev. E. 8. Gan- 
net and Rev. F. D. Huntington, editors. Subscrip~ 
tions will be received commencing with the July or 
January No, as may be desired, by L. C. BOWLES, 
Publisher, 118 Washington Street. agl 





OWNES’ PRIZE ESSAY. Chemistry, as ex- 

emplifying the Wisdum and Beneficence of Gody 

by George Fownes, Ph. D., Chemical Lectarer in the 

Middlesex Hospital Medical School. _ 12mo. Receiv- 

ed and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, No. 134 
Washington Street. 





HILD’S FRIEND FOR AUGUST. Just Pub- 
lished, by L. C. Bowes, 118 Washington St, 
—CONTENTS— 

There is a Spirit in Man: 

The Song of the Grasshopper: 

Ferdinand, or the Temptation: 

Hope in God: 

The Betrayed: 

Parable: 

A True Fairy Story: 

Gord Sitth Violet-—concluded. 








RS. ELLIS’S POEMS. The Irish Girl, and 

other Poems, by Mrs Ellis. Also, a supply of 
the Wives, Women and Daughters of England; 'The 
Mothers of England, and Pictures of Private Life; 
rice 25 cents each, or $1 for the five. For sale by 
W CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 





EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 
L of Helon’s Pi shee e, The Life of Christ, &c.— 
For sale by W. C 


OSBY, 118 Washington street. 
augl7 





HE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 

SONS—of Margaret Miller Davidson, with a Me- 
moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, witha Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da- 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 





ORTON’S GENUINENESS. A few copies of 

the 1st volume of this work are wanted as text 
books in the Meadville Theological School. Those 
who have copies of the Ist vol, which they age willing 
to give or sell, are requested to forward m to Mun- 
roe & Co’s Bookstore. Those who send will please 
affix the price at which they are willing to part with 
whe work. auglQ 
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All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
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Upon my ‘name ito'ban 
fam the happiest of my kind, 
A calm contented man. 


I envy not the rich and great, , 
But pity mach the poor ; 

And never peniury. doth wait 
Unheeded at my doer. . 


Mean my repasts, but very sweet, 
Enjoyed with grateful zest; 
While, O! my bed is a retreat 
Whi¢t sleep; would choose for rest. 
The soaring lark springs not more blithe 
To hail Apollos rays, ? s 
Than J, with limb aad sinew lithe, 
{ 


Arise, fox Work and praise. 
‘ 
} 


; 


To labor on till set of sum, 
Uuwearied even then; 
Yea, when ary daily task is done, 


1 can aid weaker men. | 


i 


What more could gold bestow on me? 


Or emptyssouuding games? 


Temptation to iniquity, 


And’ thousand bloshing shames! 


I'ye nota want—Dyveeren more 
Than asks necessity, | 
And often fron my garner’d store | 
A prodigal can be. 
When the pale widow only looks 
The need she cannot speak, 
While tears, like gushing water-brooks, 


Cour se dow n her hollow chee k; 


Or, when the grief-snubb’d orphan-boy, 
In sobbing anguish’d tone, 
when joy 


me ,) 


(At that sweet winsome ag 


Should thrill his heart al 
Fells how his wother and himself 
Nor food uor firing have, 
I4oad the pretty wond’ring elf 


With more than he doth crave 


If thou would’st know a bliss indeed, 
Oh! mark the glad surprise 

(When Charity assists its need) 
lilumine Pamine’s eyes! 

Though thus I give her handsel free 
To all within my ken, 

I ever feel most signally 
Lam blest amorg men. 

My little garden-plot ne’er fails, 
My corn swath still is doubled, 

And, then, my body never ails, 


My soul is never troubled. 
It is but LENDING to the Lord 

What to the poor is GIVEN; 
On earth what Pity can afford 


Bears INTEREST inheaven!— Metropolitan. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
[Frem the Ladies’ Magazine.] 


HELEN AND EDWARD; 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Mrs. Lindley, 
‘What has 


‘ Not going to the ball?’ said 
with a lock and tone of surprise. 
come over the girl 


Zo Beveete eererees Crt ore Says stit s not going. 

* Doesn't her ball dress fit?’ 

* Yes, beautitully.’ 

‘ What isthe matter then?’ 

‘Indeed, ma, Icannot tell. You had better 
go up and see her. It is the strangest notion in 
the world. Why, you couldn't hire me to stay 
at home.’ 

Mrs. Lindley went up stairs, and entering her 
daughter's room, found her sitting en the side 


of the bed, with a beautiful ball dress in her 
hand. 
‘Tt isn’t possible, Helen, that you are not 


going to this ball?’ she said. 

Helen looked up with a half serious, 
smiling expression on her face. 

‘I’ve been trving, for the last half hour,’ she 
replied, ‘to decide whether I ought to go, or 
stay at home. ] think, perhaps, I ought lo re- 
main at home. 

‘ But whatearthly reason can you have for 
doing sot Don't you like your dress 0’ 

‘QO, yes very much. I think it beautiful.’ 

* Doesn't it fit you?’ 

* As well as any dress I ever had.’ 

Are you not well 
Ve ry well. | 

* Then why not gothe ball? It will be the 
largest and most fashionable of the season. You 
know that your father and myself are both going. 
Your father will require some very good reason 
fur your absence.’ . 

Helen looked perplexed at her mother’s last 
remark. 

‘Do you think father will be displeased if I 
remain at home?’ she asked. 

* {think he will, unless you can satisfy him 
that your reason for doing so is a very good one. 
Nor shall I feel that you are doing right. I 
wish al) my children to aet under the govern- 
ment of a sound judgment. Impulse, or rea- 
sons not be spoken of freely to their parents, 
should in no case influence their actions. 

Helen sat thoughtful for more than a minute, 
and then said, her eyes growing dim as she 
spoke. 

‘] wish to stay at home for Edward's sake.’ 

* And why for his, my dear?’ 

* He doesn’t go the ball you know.’ 

* Because he is too young, and too backward. 
You couldn't bire him to go there. But that is 
no reason why you should remain at home. 
You would never partake of any social amuse- 
ment, were this alwavs to influence you. Let 
him spend his gvening in reading. He must 
not expect hia sisters to deny themselves all ree- 
reation in which he cannot or will pot partici- 
pate.’ 

* He does not. I know he would not hear to 
such a thing as my staying at home on his ac- 
count.’ 

‘ Then, why stay?’ 

‘ Because | feel that I ought todo so. This 
is the way I have felt all day, whenever I have 
tho't of going. If I were to go, I know that I 
would not have a moment’s enjoyment. He 
need not know why I remain at home. To tell 
him that I did not wish to go will satisfy his 
mind.’ © 

‘I shall not urge the matter, Helen,’ Mrs. 
Lindley said, after a silence of some moments; | 
* you are old enough to judge in a matter of this 
kind yourself. You will not find Edward dis- | 
posed to saerifice so much for you.’ 

‘Of that I do not think, mother. Of that I 
ought not to think.’ } 

_* Perhaps not. Well, you may do as you, 
like. Butl don’t know what your father will | 
say.’ ¥ 

Mrs. Lindley then left the room. 

_Edward Lindley was at the critical age of 
eighteen, that period when many young men, | 
especially those who have been blessed with sis- | 


half 


t 
} 
| 
} 


ters, would have enjoyed a ball. But Edward | 
was shy, timid and bashful in company, and | 
could hardly ever be induced to go out in parties 
with his sisters. Still, he wasintelligent for his | 
years, and companionable. His many good | 
qualities endeared him to his family, and drew | 
forth from his sisters towards him a very tender 
regard. 
Among his male friends were several about | 
his own age, members of families with whom | 
his own was on 4riendly terms. With these he 
associated frequently, and with two or three oth- 
ers, quite intimately. Fora month or two, Hel- 
en noticed that one and another of these young 
friends called every now and then for Edward, 
and that he went out with them and staid unul 


| 
} 





tyx - ange » 1 ‘ 
bring herself'to entertain fears of'any clearly de~' if ‘Orde to tat ‘on the contest 'agamst Europe, 
fied evil. ‘Sulla sensation of wheaginess was | and thé’ solders who he received an education, 
always,produced when he Was from home in the | or Who showed apthess for Hlithry ;Prtvice were 
eveulng, Oe! iv aie 1a) | surg of wakin Abeis way, Beraadotte possess- 
Wer knowing that Edward wouldgoopt, afters) ed. all the ota negepsary to success. He 
thby had all Yeft, was'the reason why Helen did | hada military air, a cultivated mind, tried cour 
rot Wish to Attend the! ball.!'The first thoright' age, evergy and firmness of purpose. He at 
of this produced an unpleasant sengation in her’ tained:in.a daw, years the rank ot general. 
mind, which increased the longer she débated | Duting the whole period of the revolution, he 
the question of going away, or remaining at /wasid busy demagogue. Bernadotte loved to 
héme! Pindalty) she detided that she wo6uk/yot|harangue the people and the soldiers ; his 
g6: This decision took’ plage afier the ‘inter! | speeches were marked by ardent patriotism, and 
view with her mother, which was, only half an} he became one of the most popular leaders of 
hour from the time of starting. ; | the army. It is said he had tatoed upon his 
Ed ward knew nothing of the mtentior af his | arm in indelible characters this device: : The 
sisters: He wasin his Own ‘room, dressizig to go | republic or death |” He did not then think that 
out and supposed, whet he ‘heard the carriage | he should one day belie bis motto In so striking 


drive fom the door, that Tlélon had gone with a manner, by mounting thé old throne of Swe- 


the other members:of the family. On descend- | den! 
ing-to the, parlary/he.was surprised to find her | Bernadotte took part in the great battles | 
sitting by! the centre table with a book in her | which oceurred in 1794 In the plains of Belgi- 
band) um, and on the banks of the Rhine. Then, in 
®Helen'is this vou? I thought you had | 1796, he rejoined Bonaparte in Italy, and per- 
whte tothe ball. Are you not well!’ he said | formed with him that glorious campaign which 
quickly, and with surprise, coming up to her | spread terror among the enemies of r ee | 
sidé. It would seem that, from their first interview, 

‘I am very well, brather,’ she replied, leok- Bonaparte and Bernadotte conceived an unfavor- 
ing into his face with a smile of sisterlv regard. | able opinion of one another, and this was the | 
‘But I have concluded to stay at home this | origin of that long rivalry which hastened the | 
evening. T’am going to keep you company.’ fall of Napoleon. Bernadotte said, speaking of | 

‘Are you, indeed! right glad am I of it, him: ‘*] saw a young general of pein steed 
though I am sorry you have deprived yourself | years, who sets up the claims of an old warrior, | 
the pleasure of this ball, which, I believe, is to and this augurs no good for the republic. But | 
be a very brilliant one I was just going out, the military operations were not obstructed by 
because it is so du]]l when you are all away.’ these reciprocal jealousies, Nach did his duty | 

‘Tam not particularly desirous of going to nobly, and Bernadotte was sent to Paris with a 
the ball. So little so, that the thoughts of your letter of Bonaparte s ending in these words : 
being left here all alone had sufficient influence ,** You have in General Bernadotte one of the) 
ever me to keep me away.’ most solid friends of the republic , he is ineapa- 

‘Indeed! Well, | must say vou are kind,’ ble, by principle as by character, of capitulatng 
Fdward returned with feeling. "The self-sacri-| with the enemies of liberty. 
cing act of his sister had touched him sensibly. After the signing of the peace with A ustria, 

Both Helen and her brother played well. Bernadotte a appointed ambassador of the 
She upon the harp and piano, and he npon the French republic at Vienna. He carried there 
Both were fund of music, and his demagogical spirit, persecuting the emigrant 
Part of nobles, treaung the Austrian minister with mach 
arrogance, and exciting against himself the re- 
sentment of the whole country. His inconsid- 
erate conduct threatened to rekindle the war be- 
tween Austria and France, for he had the Mn pu- 
dence to hoist the tri-colored flag ona pubhe 
festival day. The flag was torn, and dragged 
in the dust by the populace of Vienna; but Ber 
nadotte’s act was disowned by Ins government 
and he was recalled to Paris. 

After his return he married the sister of Jo 
seph Bonaparte’s wife. ‘This marriage intro- 
duced him into the family of Napoleon, and 
contributed much to his political fortune. His 
wife’s name was Desire Clary; she was the 
daughter of a rich merchant of Marsailles. 
There is something remarkable in the history 
of this woman. She bad asked in mar- 
riage by Napoleon bunself, when he was as yet 
only an artillery officer ; but the father of Muss 
Clary rejected Napoleon's offer, saying, there 
] in his fami y. The fu- 
ture emperor was thus dismissed. But Miss 
Ciliary, by marrying Bernadotte, did not foresee 
that she would gain another crown, less brilliant 
than that of Napoleon, but more solid. She is 
now queen-dowager of Sweden, It would seem 
that she was not much inelined to play the part 
of the queen; for while Bernadottle went to 
reign over Sweden, she hved quietly in’ Pans 
for many years, and her husband was obliged to 
send formal and repeated orders before she 
would consent to go to Stockholm and assume 





flute and violin. 
practised playing frequent.y toge ther 
the evening was spent in this way much to the 
Then an hour passed in 
conversation, after which music 
Thus passed the time 


satisfaction of each 
reading and 
was acain resorted to. 
pleasantly until the hour for retiring came, when 
they separated, both with an internal feeling of 
pleasure more delightful than they had experi- 
enced for a long time. It was nearly three 
o’clock before Mr. and Mrs. Lindley, and the 
daughter who accompinied them to the ball 
eame home. Hours before, the senses of Ed- 
ward and Helen had been locked in forgetfulness 

Time passed on. Edward Lindley grew up, 
and became a man of sound principles—a bles s- 
ing to his family and to society. He saw his 
sisters well married, and he himself, finally led 
to the altar a lovely maiden. She made hima 
truly happy husband. On the night of his wed- 
ding, as he sat beside Helen, he paused for some 
time, in the midst of a pleasant conversation, 
thoughtfully. At last he said— 

‘ Do you remember, sister, the night you staid 
at home from the ball to keep me company !° 

‘That was some yearsago. Yes, | remem- 
ber it very well now you have recalled it to my 


, 


been 


J » 
was enough Bonapart- 


mind.’ ‘ 

‘{ have often since thought, Helen,’ he said, 
with a serious air, ‘that by that simple act of 
thus remaining at home for mv sake, you were 
the means of saving me from destruction.’ 

‘ How so?’ asked the sister. 

‘T was just then beginning to form an intimate 
association with young men of my own age, 
nearly all of whom since turned out badly ! 
did net care a great deal about their company ; 
nll, | hked society and with them 
frequently—especially when you and Mary went 

On the night of the ball to 


he prerogatives of royalty. 

But to return to the history of Bernadotte. 
He was living in a quiet retreat, when political 
and military events Imposed upon him the duty 
of again engaging in public lite. Bonay arte had 
gone on his famous expediuon to Egypt with 


used to be 


out in the evening. 


7 id ee Pigg . 
which vou were going, these young men had a, Me Dest soldiers of France. Austria and Rus- 
= dell a } antace ; P ince 1 
supper, and I was to have been with them. [ 5/4 took advantage of lis absence to renew the 
did not wish particularly to join them. but pre- | “4°. At the same tine the Freneh govern. } 
ferred doing soto remaining a home alone. To met nt was enteeble d and torn by factions, An 
find you, as I did so unexpectedly, in the par- '¥asion by foreign troops threatened ; never, 
lor, Was an agreeable surprise indeed. I staid Perhaps, was our country exposed to greater 
at home with a new pleasure, which was heigh- G#eeers. In this erisis, Beruadotte was up- 


pointed Minister of War. He held this post 
but three months, butain this brief interval he 
disp! ived incomparable energy. ‘The National 
Guard was anized - 2 armv ot one 
ousand men was recruited, disciplin- 


sent to the frontiers; the 


tened by the denne that it was vour love for 
me that had made you deny vourselt for my grat- 
ification. We read together on that evening, 
we played together, we talked of many things. , 
In vourmind [ had never before seen as much to hundred hi 
inspire my own with high and pure thoughts. | ed, . generals, 
remembered the conversation of those with whom Brune, Massena, Champronnet, were placed at 
. and in which [ had taken 
ple asure, With some thing like disgust. It was 
low, sensual, and too much of it vile and de- 
moralizing. Never, from that hour, did I join 
them. ‘Their way, even in the early stage of 
lite’s journey, I saw to be downward, as it has 
been tending. How often since have 
IT thought of that point in time” so full-fraught 
with good and evilinfluences. Those few hours 
spent with vou seemed to take the seales from 
my eyes. I saw with anew vision, I thought 
and felt differently. Had you gone to the ball, 
and I to meet those young ten, no one can tell 
what been the consequence. 
Sensual indulgences earried to excess, amid 
songs and sentiments ealeulated to awaken evil 
instead of good feelings, might have stamped 
upou my young and delicate mind a bias to low 
affections that never would have been eradiecat- 
ed. That was the great starting point in life— 
the period when IT was coming into a state of 
rationality and freedom. ‘The good prevailed 
over the evil; and by the ageney of my s'ster, 
as an angel sent by the Author of all benefits to 
save me.’ : 

Like Helen Lindiey, let every elder sister be 
thoughtful of her brothers at that critical period 
in life, when the boy is about passing upto the 
stage of inanhood, and she may save them from 
many a snare Set for their unwary feet by the 
evil one. 


re-org new 


best 


the head of the troops, and victory crowned 
such prodigious efforts. 

Sull Bernadotte, as I have said, was deposed 
at the endof three months. Atthis time. Bona- 
parte returned suddenly from Egypt, and with 
the aid of the soldiers, effected the revolution of 
the 18¢h Brumaire, the paruculars of which are 
known tothe world. Bernadotte, who preserved 
his repubhean opinions, did not partake of the 
general enthusiasm in faver of the first consul. 
Sume historians even assure us that he formed 
against him a conspiracy and neglected no means 
forhisoverthrow. Buttforthe supportot Joseph | 
Bonaparte, his brother-in-law, Bernadotte would 
have been lost. Napoleon had intended to ar- 
raign him before a Council of War, as guilty of 
high treason. But Joseph Jonaparte interfered, 
in the dispute, and the first consul forgot it all, 
Ile even had the penerosity tu appoint Be ra: | 
dotte marshal of France ; in 1804, two vears af- | 
ter, he bestowed on him the tide of Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo. 

Bernadotte took an active and very honorable | 
part in all the Ean pe rors Wars against the conti- 
nental powers. He was in the battles of Auster- 
fitz and of Wagram, and rendered eminent ser- 
vice. Butin 1809 he imeurred the censure ot | 
Napoleon, because he took upon himself to issue | 
a proclamation to the troops, placed under his im-| 
mediate orders. ‘This w as, indeed, a violation | 
of allusage ; for the rightto issue proclamations | 
7 belongs only to the government or to the coim- 
POLITICAL MEN OF EUROPE. mander-in-chiel, —_ Bernadoue was only one of 

Napuleon’s lieutenants. He was therefore dis- 

Franck, April, 1844. missed from the army and sent into exile. 

RERNADOTTE (CHARLES XIV.) LATE His career seemed over, when an unexpected | 
KING OF SWEDEN. event opened to hiin suddenly the loftiest pros- 
pects. ‘The Swedish nation was dissatisfied with 
its king Gustavus 1V., a sort ef crowned Don 
pointment lo the dignity of prince royal of Swe- Quixote, who undertook to contend with Napo- 
den.— His participation in the war of Europe \eon, and had already brought upon his country 
against Napoleon.— Particulars of his mode of the most deplorable disasiers. In a 
governing Sweden.— Conclusion. 


I had been assoeciatir g 


ever since 


might not hive 


NOTICE OF 


General remaries.— Bernadotte’s youth.— His 
military and political life till 1830.—His ap- 


bational 
Diet, Gustavus 1V. was declared unworthy wo | 
wear any longer the crown. His uncle was | 
chosen in his stead. He was an old man with. | 
out children, and the Swedes felt the necessity of | 
and alone of all the new kingscreated under the poe anata peees, a - render im- 
empire of Napoleon, he kept his crown to the | | romero en the return of Gustavus 1V. The 
end. While Joseph Bonaparte, Jerome Bona- mone nose ong and ae onan, there = 
parte, Murat and others, were overthrown by aie enews aca at last ernadotte was for- 
the tempest before which the illustrious emperor | Wi ae a of the of this “ reve oy : 
of the French vielded, Bernadotte stood erect guttering meg at lp play tangle nategay te 
and kept his place in the councils of the old roy- ache agg that Napoleon did not Interfere di- 
al families of Europe, till the moment when = y; lor he would have designated quite an- 
death forced him to leave the sceptre to his son. pe ge than ae oe he distrust- 
Thee f . om t ° . ° B ; eason, r] fede . j 
I his fact is surely worthy the attention of poli- | of this ened ss “ ’ 7 : cn ere 
tical men. It proves that Bernadotte united to | rhea aid oan “Nanal : y ft ae EROS 
lofty talents consummate prudence. Never | ative of Naporgem, One of his most il- 
could a man of ordinary mind have so well |lustrious warriors, a man who had displayed a 
: 7 , ores . ota: ale a P 
guided his vessel amidst the shoals and quick- | eestle “oe - — oo _ ms field of 
‘ 3. esides, they knew Dernadotte as a gov- 
|erner who had ruled with much wisdom and hu- 
manity the city of Hamburg, and the surround- 
ing provinces, when the fate of arms had sub- 


What an extraordinary destiny was that of 
Bernadotte! Born in France, on the frontiers 
of Spain, he mounted the throne of Sweden 





sands wheft all his old companions in arms per- 
ished. 

Cuartes Jonn Bernanotrre was born the 
26th of January, 1796, at Pau, a small town of |. z 
Bearn, which was formerly entirely Protestant, |Jected them to France. Lastly, they were 
but relapsed into Romanism after the persecu- | grateful to him, beeause, on a parucular OCESr 
tions. His father was a lawyer of hte note | 2°" he had shown admirable generosity to 1500 
and very moderate fortune. Young Charles | Swedish prisoners. All these causes contribu- 
John was designed for the profession of the law, | 9 to procure him the votes of the nauonal 
but he had no taste for those quiet labors, and — ° , ’ 
an unconquerable passion impelled him to a| ee papeloen learned this y Spence, he 
military career. When he had reached the age | a he, " some time to give : coneunt.--- | 
of sixteen years, he stole away from his father’s | : feel dun presentinent of the future! or did | 
house and enlisted in a regiment which was sent | "© "©€? @ Sort of jealousy at the elevation of a 
to Corsica. Curious coincidence! It was in| ™#" Whom he did not love ! However this may 


1780. At the moment when Bernadotte arrived ~ Berwadotte insisted so strongly that Napo- 
<1 a y's . : ; eon acceded to his desire. He said to him in | 
in the island of Corsica, a child of eleven years rr : s desire. Si n 
ons : “4:74 | bis last interview > 210: 
left it to go to a military echool. Thet onild 1 shall mitten fe cy ee gy ‘Slice bem a 
s y ° : t ee OTT 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. Far were they from Oe anata n't wilt atl Yigg A 
anticipating, either of them, that they should | en ie a oe g ung, * e, 
both wear acrown! No age has been witness, 5 ae a. = ® a foreign country. Alas! 
. : ~* ¢ ase 1e 1 2s > " . " 
like ours, to those extraordinary human vicissi- is Sora. eunere were suon despised and tram- 
Tet . - . > . t x 
tudes which elevate to the higher rank men of | P The Ist of N B 
obscure birth, and putin their hands the desti- gel vember, 1810, Bernadotie en- 
tered Stockholm amidst the loud acclamations 


nies of the world. ; 
Bernadotte remained a simple soldier for sev- ofthe people. He embraced the Lutheran reli- 











Napoleon had resolved to shut all the ports of 
the continent against English vessels, in order to 
ruin the’commerce of Great Britain: this is what 
is called the continental system. But, Sweden 
carried on an active commerce with the En- 
glish; she could not give it up without losing 
her best means of subsistence. She continued, 
therefore, intercourse with England. Napo- 
leon, irritated at this opposition to his will, sent 
imperative notes. Sweden assomed the air of 
yielding, but.she kept up a regular contraband 
trade. The emperor remonstrated ; Bernadotte 
replied haughtily. ‘The bitterness increased on 
both sides: in short, in 1812 Napoleon sudden- 
ly invaded Pomerania and the island of Rugen. 
‘The Swedes were exasperated; and Russia, 
taking advantage of this animosity, made a se- 
cret treaty with Bernadotie in the month of 
March, 1812, 

From that moment the prince royal of Sweden 
became one of the bitterest enemies of Napo- 
leon. After the disastrous war against Russia 
he commanded the armies of Europe, and con- 
tributed much to the defeat of the emperor in 
the plains of Lecpsic. He encouraged the allied 
sovere gns to follow up their advantages and to 
confine France within herold limits. ‘This con- 
duct of Bernadotte’s had been severely cen- 





sured. Napoleon, when at St. Helena, said of} 
him: ‘*Bernadotte was governed by personal | 


resentment, petty passions. * * * In his. infat- | 
vation, he saerificed his native for his adopted | 
country ; he has lost his true glory, his real | 
power, the eause of nations! This fault he will 
expiate dearly. * * * *” 

I will not enter into this question, 
tain that it may be considered under two very | 
different aspects. Ought Bernadotte to have, 
forgotten that he was born in France ; and had 
he a right to fight against and humble the coun- 
try of his fathers’ But, on the other hand, 
could he betray the interests of his adopted 
country ’ could he consent to the ruin of Swe-| 
den! It was one of the most embarrassing sit- 
uations imaginable, and I believe the most en- 
lightened statesinen will hesitate to pronounce 
sentence for or against Beruadotte 

Atter the fallot Napoleon he returned to Swe- 
den, and obtained Norway as the reward of his 
After that time he employed all his 
cares in governing his kingdom. In ISI&, the 
old monarch dying, he was formally crowned, 
under the name of Charles XIV. He preserved 
great popularity to the last. Agriculture, com- 
meree, manutactures flourished under his reign. 
tle respected the ancient liberties of his adopted 
country. Often he took the first step in liberal 
reforms, and the Swedish laws owe to him many 
beneficial changes. It is said that he took plea- 
sure in writing in the journals, usderanonymous 
signatures. Simple in his manners, austere in his 
morals and his habits, affable towards all, he ful- 
filled his duties as king with equal wisdom and 
dignity. 

He died, some weeks ago, atthe age of eighty 
yeurs, after a short illness, leaving a fortune of 
mere than fourteen millions of dollars. His 
subjects sincerely mourned his loss, and acecom- 
pamed with pious affection his remains to their 
last dwelling. Bernadotte is succeeded on the 
throne by Ins son Oscar, an intelligent, prudent 
prince, who has composed several distinguished 
works on penal legislation, and promises to bea 
worthy sovereign to Sweden. Bo ie 
[Cor. N. Y. Observer. | 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Newport. <A great change has taken place | 

in the appearance of this ancient town within a 
| Formerly it was extensively 

engaged in foreign commerce, and its imports | 
and exports, at one period we believe, nearly or 
juite equalled those of Boston. But the build- 
Providence cut off its country trade, 


combined to 


few vears past. 


ing up of 
and that and other 
divert its foreign trade to other and more favor- 
ably situated ports. In this 
the place became stationary, if not ret- 
rogade, and twenty years ago, if wore in every 
quarter, the aspect of decay. One ) 
business, juert upon its peculiar and beau- 
ful location, stull remained to it. The salubrity 
. moderated and tempered du- 
ring the summer months, by constant breezes, 
pure and fresh from the ocean, had made it an 
attractive place for visitors, from the South, 
who were glad to exchange the burning heat of 
their own sun for the bracing and invigorating 
air, and the refreshing sea bathing of this de- | 
lightful place. About the period to which we 
allude, more extensive 


circumstances 


consequence of 


source of 


conse 


of its atmosphere 


accommodations were 
provided for the entertainment of this class of 
visitors, and 


year to year, ever since. 


added to, from 
With the increase of 
accommodations, the company has increased al- 


those have been 


£0. As a uecessary consequence ot the concen- 
tration of so much company during the summer 
inonths, most of the wealthier class, seeking | 
comfort and enjoyment during their sojourn, life 
and animation have been imparted to the various 
other branches of business, besides that of the 
innholders and keepers of boarding houses. 
Livery stables have been multiplied in the town, | 
and restoraturs, confectioners, fruit dealers, and 
traders in jewelry, fancy articles, and fashiona- | 
ble goods, have come in for their share of the 
benefits derived from the change. | 

Since the time spoken of, there have been | 
two or three steam cotton factories built, which | 
give employment to labor, and contribute, in 
other ways, to the prosperity of the place. 

The harbor of Newport is one of the best and 
most capacious in the world, and one of the ea- 
siest of access. ‘This renders it very important 
asa military and naval station in lime of war. 
and itis consequently strongly fortified. The 
works on Fort Adams, on an island in the har- 
bor, are extensive, and have been constructed 
mostly within a few years past, by the general 
government, ata greatexpense. We believea 
small garrison is constantly kept at the fort. 

The fisheries, for the supply of New York 
and other markets in the vicinity, employ a 
great number of vessels in the neighborhood of | 
this place,and whenever the weather is unfavor- 
able the harbor of Newport swarms with fishing 
smacks which lie there ull the weatber allows} 
them to renew and prosecute their business. It 1 
is said that Newport has one of the best fish | 
markets in the world both in respect to variety | 
and excellence, and the constant and regular! 
supply. | 

‘The causes to which we have alluded, have, | 
as We stated in the commencement of this arti- 
cle, wrought a great change in the aspect of the 
place. ‘lhe appearance of dilapidation and de-| 
cay has been checked, and new buildings, many 
of them elegant aud costly structures, have been 
erected, and more are every year added to the 
number. 


} 


[ Worcester Spy. 
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TTVRIMMER’S NATURAL HISTORY. A Natu- 
al History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, | 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles and Insects. By | 
Mrs Mary Trimmer. With 200 engravings. Abridged 
and improved. Particularly designed for youth of the 
United States, and suited to the use ef schools. 

*This work may be regarded as an abridgement. of 
Mrs. Trimmer’s “Natural History, though additions 
have been made from various sources, and a number of 
American animals introduced, not noticed in that work, 
An attempt has been made to present the subject in | 
very clear, but necessarily brief terms, having it con- | 
Stantly in view to make it intelligible, instructive and 
useful to that class of persons for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended. ‘The work is adapted not only to general use, 
but to reading and recitation in schools, and the oppor- 
tunity which the subject offered for occasional retlec- 
tion and remarks, tending to cultivate feelings of hu- 
manity towards domestic as well as other animals, has 
not been neglected.’ 

Published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, je29 
NEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
4 ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All ef which com- | 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very lowestinarket prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to calf and examine for themselves, 


a29 








R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inforin the 
public, that his house is situated in one of the most 

pleasant, quiet and central streets in the city, which he 
hae fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boardedata reasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr HENRY 
BP. MAY,as an assistant, , 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this | 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical | 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- | 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department ts 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most etlicacious agents ever i- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other | 
appropriate medicines, it willeffect a permanent cure | 
inalleases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rhewn, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painiuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, drupsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- | 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, | 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 





| cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 


which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
a great luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far ruperior to any other Kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope Patients can take them under the advice of their 
own Physic tlans,and rely npon tieir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He is agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
in itself{—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
byethe New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be contined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 

REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Bay. Probate Office, 


They are highly recommended by 


Boston. 


Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro” Hotel, “6 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, e¢ 
Joha N. Bradley, 16State streei, = 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, “6 





Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, ss 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 
E.G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, os 


Daniel Mann, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, 2 Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, “6 
my25 
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DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
] AVING completed the alterations in their Store 
would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR Cl STOMERS, 
that they have aguin opened with a 
‘ ‘ : . ‘ 7 ‘ ; 
Freshe Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 

STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 

every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS, 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED 
LAWNS, §¢. &c. 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they fee! confident that the styles they offer 


are such as will give satisfaction. 
Coustantly on hand every article of 
MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manvfac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. nis ee 

BLANKETS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. | 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
low as it can be obtamed in any other Store in the 
citv. The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 

DANIELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 

ap20 ° 

{REENWOOD'’s PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

XI JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-srath edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hyuns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood, 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
las given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The toliowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Chureh (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Kev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cainbridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmstord, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, | 
Bedtord, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lyon, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; | 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. | 
L; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Lil; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to | 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

f 






OPULAR WORKS IN THE CHEAP FORM. 

SAXTON, PEIRCE § CO., Publishers, Book- ; 
sellers and Periodical Dealers, 1334 Washington st., | 
have for sale—A most extensive variety of Works, | 
published in the cheap form. Annexed is a list of 
Works now in store. (Every new Work published is 
received as soon as issued.) 

§G-The reader will please preserve this list for their 
future use. J 

Mrs Ellis’s Wives, Women, Daughters and Mothers 
of England; Pictures of Private Lite, Poetry of Life, | 
Home, or the Iron Rule, Housekeeping Made Easy, | 
and Voice from the Vintage, 

Seatsfield’s Life in the New World, Cabin Book, 
and North and South: Valentine Vox, 50 cents: Coim- 
plete Cook, 25: Picciola, 35: Economy of Farming, 
50: Arthur’s Ruined Family, 25: Thinks I to Mesell, 
25: Hoboken, 50: Godwin’s Fourism, 25: Farnham’s } 
Travels in the Oregon Territcery, 25: Do in Califor. | 
nia, 4 parts, each 25: Jack Hinton, 50: Hector O’- | 
Halloran, 50: Handy Andy, 50: Kitchen Directory, | 
124: Cheever’s Lectures on Hierarchical Despotism, | 
624: Housekeeper’s Guide, 25: Macauley’s Essays, | 
vol 5, 25: D’Aubigne’s Study of the History of Chris- | 
tianity, 124: Hand Book of Hydropathy, 37: Mack- | 
intosh’s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature | 
and Nations, 50: Sarter Resartus, 25: The Yemasee, | 
a Romance of Carolina, 25: Young Kate, 25: De- 
fence of the Whigs, 25: Martin Chuzzlewit, publish- | 
ing in Nos, at 64. jyl3 | 


MUSLINS, 


and returned inas short time. 


DRY GOODS 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receivin 
i & new Sprj > 
Auction and otherwise, which oe from 
sold at the Lowest Market Prices <n shall be 
gicat Variety of ‘ _——-* 
LINENS, 


—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen 
Richardson's undressed Linens, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths 
Satin Damasks and Cloths, ' 
Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies 
Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Di st tg 
Shaker Diaper, Russia Di 


will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a sul- 
ficient guaranty of 1s usefulness. 














The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
gentlemen well known to the public,are offeredas eviden- 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 


. 
From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis| 
street Church, Boston. 

. me February 13, 1844. 

Sit,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
months, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness| « 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so | 
many advantages as Pompey 2 at the same Lime,involves 
so little expense. 


Shirtings, 





aper, 

: : aper, Huccabuc Diaper. 
Cc RASH—Brown damask Table Cloths 
As | have been for several years in the daily use of | ask Crumb Cloths, : 
the shower bath,with great benefit to meself, 1] can confi- | DOWLAS—Window Shade 
dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates) bries, Linen Cambric Hdkfs L 
to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious | slate Linens. aa 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness) Also, embossed T 
and heaith. Joun PieRPONT. ed Damask do, colo 

P _ wthies f on Fruit Doylies, 

rom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- aT reveqtereser ios sti 

ee ee | BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
: | Cri ankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts 
7. March 12, 1844. | Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
Sir,—I_ have, during the last year, made use of Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings a se Mi otton 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex-| Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and auak Maatinn and 


ceedingly well pleased withit. Itseems to me to be su-! ES Sh EE I, 
perior, smerny respects, to any other shower bath that COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, 
) ) | the best manufactures. 


I have seen SAMUEL BARRETT. 
} 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN. 
From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flannels. , 
ham Row, boston. | DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—Prench and Jtal- 
March 12, 1844. | ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaccas 
Dear Sir,—I have been in the habit of using a shower Prints ane Ginghame, Thibet Cloths, Victoria ‘Robes, 
bath, almost daily, for five or six years. seside the Indiana Cloths, &c. &e. &c. ie 
feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
be my oo 1 have used —_ eo. a Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. : 
jut none have given me 80 much satisfaction as the one TPeETINGS 
I obtained from you, called the ‘ Sliding Top Shower y ESTINGS, &e. &e. uf mh23 
Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- a a opine TATE ws ay 
sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have KY LEXINGT ON INSTITUTION, For 
also made trial ot it; and all agree in pronouncing it } oung Ladies and Gentlemen. This Semi- 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. It! “@'Y (which is about nine miles from Boston) is intend- 
is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I ed for Pupils of both sexes, and will embrace all the 
have J consider quite an ornament to my room. brane hes of a thorough English, Classical and Polite 
Yours, &e N. Hoventos, | Education. 
| The pupils will he under the instruction, supervis- 
ion and direction of Rev Charles M. Bower, Instruct- 
or in Languages and Mathematics; Mrs Rebecca W. 
B. Trask, Teacher in Frenchand the Elementary Eng- 
lish branches; Mr Stillman L. Lothr« p, Instructor in 
English Literature and Science. 
Music, Drawing and Painting, with other Orna- 
mental branches, by competent Teachers. 
Terms per Qaarter of Eleven Weeks. 


brown dam- 
Linen, Linen Cam- 
inen Lawns, brownand 


‘ bs) 4 
able Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
red cotton do, Toilet Table Cove: &, 





from 





From James E. Murdoch, Eeq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I fee! much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony t+ the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, I 


teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— Elementary English Studies 25.00 
The Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, English Literawure and Science j 800 

is preterable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept English Literature and Scienc ‘ (including . 
ina small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment’s * the French Language) . * 10.00 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths Do do do do do do and Drawing 12.00 
Sen ae shies > 7 ~~ s ‘ Bs oft 
differently constructed. James E. Murvocn. Do do do do, Latin and Greek Languages, 12,00 

. ae Greek and Latin Language and Literature 

From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, (exclusively) hail ; 2.00 
and used it intheir Families. Music . 10.00 

‘ : > i, 


February 8, 1844. 

The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted : Spey ee: —_— - 
to the wants of the public than agy thing heretofore er SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
introduced, aud withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will auite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 


Board 1,75 to 3,00, according to age apd require- 
ments of pupils. Term commences Ist day of May. 
Apply to STILLMAN L. LOTHROP, East Lex- 
ington, Secretary and Treasurer. tf apl3 
family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 


é€nce. 

Henry T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 bours 
re M.M. Ballou, from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 

Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook | tuition, washing, &c., $200.a year. Very few books 
bury, line, { required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. 8. K. 


S. Gardner, Boston. Heory Burditt, Cambridge, LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
-hineas E. Gay, Boston. Witham Dail, Boston, JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
nani Cnaete. Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 

ton. C. Briggs, + i a eR OR eee eee ~eerEne 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. TEW BOOKS. The World betore you, by Mrs 
2 Lee, 18 mo; Memoirs of Rev Dr Worcester, by 
Dr H. Ware, Jr, 12 mo; Theory of Morals, by Rich- 
ard Hiltreth, 12mo; Summer on the Lakes, by Miss 
S. M. Fuller, 12mo; Macauley’s Miscellanies, vol 5, 
with portrait; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age#12mo, 
portraits ; History of all Religious Denominations, 8v0; 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 

BaTHInG AND SHoweRinG. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent tregtise on health, ‘ to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- 
tive and resturative of health and comfortis ueglected.  P‘ : 2 
Most peuple think if they bathe themselves once or Phe W ater Cure, 12mo, by Dr Shaw; The Bondmaid, 
twice a yeur it is quite sulficient, whereas none should by Miss Bremer, 160; Martineau’s Discourses, 12 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If) ™°> Peabody s ¢ hristian Doctrine, 12mu; Sparks’s 
students and professioval men would faithfully attend Letters on Episcopacy, 12mo; Poems, by W. M. 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them raed, }2mo ; Bowditch’s Useful Tables; Irish 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- Girl and other Poems, by Mrs Ellis, 12mo; Willis?s 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un-| Poems, 8vo, portrait; Scenery Shower, by Warren 
> would live to a good old age, tree of those Burton, 18mo; Livermore on Acts, 12mo; Mrs Child’s 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body. Letters, new edition, 12mo; Frasenius’? Chemical 

There is nothing that will give the system so healthful Analasys, 12mo, &e. &e. &e. 
} Water, of tepid or blood For aale by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


and agreeable a tone as this. : 
warmth, with a flesh brash or otherwise, should gen-, '%8ten street. 6 


The skin should an : : 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn N paso et rod DEARBORN has engrave dl and 
next to the body should be changed. This should be) - be a ned hte very neat small Maps, on Cards, 
faithtully repeated according tu the circumstances of - id 6 inches " 8. One 1s . Map of Massachusetts, 
the individual. By this meuns health would be secured ae other of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.’ _ He has also published in the same style a very heau- 
Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. tiful planof our city, They are for sale at the Book- 
L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. yensiece 31 r24 
? } . ‘ : 2 9« $= 
; Boston, Mar hl2, 1544. a6 8 ieee, my 25 | UST PUBLISHED. What is Unitarianism? or 
| a statement of the views of the Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists of the United States; with some historical 
and statistical notices of the denomination, by Alvan 
Lamson, DD. Printed for the American Unitarian 
Association; price 3c. Published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st. ~ je22 


timely grave, 








erally be used, especially by invalids. 








| IGHLY IMPORTANT!  Alldiscoveries in den- 
tal science, whether Mechapical or Surgical, that 
tead to a practical provement in that branch of Sur- 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
ble from them. The luxuries of life, connected with 
other causes, either coustitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their ia . : 2 
stew!, in a manner the leastobjectionable. Objections wey | rn ee _— 7 - Seon 
ot much weight, have been urged against artinciai nial B eo 3 f 1 ~ 8 Phe Fe pie tee ed ane ke 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large pornous - ‘d a at | — aS. oape to _ the rench, which wall be 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is |)! om be ih vsehg pwd ph oni, Semees cen ee 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. ‘Tne nm | ie a will do well to examine their 
purity of this composition is seen after a few days, in| : 1 op Re - OC 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, ‘ats | we ML. B. FIERC he & CO.. Agents; 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. | sue om G2 and 56 Bread st., Boston. 
connecting of aot less than four different kinds of metal 
in the mouth, produces a galvanie action, which tends 
to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- eae a . 1 
quently to effect unfavorably the ste ha natural —aeaaggenecior Beene tear ri the United 
> . sep +.“ * ~ P States -onti i 4 “accounts 0 Mt se, pro- 
teeth. DK. 5. 8 I OCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has gress statisties and doctrines adiane' amieich for 
succeeded in making such improvemeuts in the manner 5) °°"? i tw esnseant ‘Tinalcetonl trict pre Minjs 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- | “'® ¥°" y eminent 1 heological y rofessors, Minis- 
ers the objection that ¢ . be al he cre o tl VI | ters and Lay Members of the respective denominations, 
ate every - at Ce purged agaius jem; ray ener she Nar ante 4 ‘ROS r 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the Feel i — sit caachin Mactatta ae a : 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the pi SLE al = 
unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 


ly made by De. 3. in the manner of adapting the plate ; sia “tt - 
¢ : : . righ ev Dr Ware *., is for sale z hristia tegis- 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the Rev Dr Ware c Jr » is for sale at the Christian Regi 


whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the | ra eee neatly wy in half morocco; price $3 per 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa j my er 

glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the at 5 

finger, aud then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments that commend th tmselves to the consideration of Medical Association, will continue to treat and cure 
all who may desire artificial teeth. During the tWO) HERNIA or RUPTURE, VARICOCILE, &c. uncer 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become almost every variety of form in which they are present- 
painfal, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, a me the pa BS Surgeon. Dr. H. also attends to 
have been successfully treated by DrS. by first destroy- | the Medical and Surgicaltreatment of DISEASES OF 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with THE EYE AND E AR 

his anodyne, without pam, and then filling them. As’ OFPICE 7 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
there is a general disposition in the comunity to de-! apl3 . 3m : 

fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they | ——— bs AD on 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all | OFFICE OF THE 


teeth be immediately filled, as soon as decay has com- | CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- | 
AND 


ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The | 

proper filling for such casesis unquestionably thepurest; RELIGIOUS MISUCELLAWNY, 

gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 

wen is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too | 

iable to become soft and weak, and in few months | 

breaks entirely off. An improvement of much import. } 

ance has been adopted by Dr S. in substituting gold) 

and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and | , 

less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his yustly | T - HO M E R 5 

ies Parisian Instruments for “y apap a No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the | —— ve) r ANTTIR “PTI prep 

public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct | POC KE T B 0 OK MA N UFA c I U R ER, 

knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five | ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

years, success must always be the result. Terms: for | A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 

a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50) N.B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 

to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric & Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 

pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or iore teeth on) he door—opposite the Washington House. dd 

plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; | — 

For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; | 
| 





APER HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE & ©O., 
Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. 
J., woulu respectfully inform the trade and others that 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS. An Original History of the Religious 


ISTORY OF 


| ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 
SON.—This_ interesting little work, by the late 


tea i ey iad ; 
| ] ADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. Dr HEATON, 


Meinber of the Mass. Medical Society and Boston 


AT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


Sails made on the most reasonable tera 


warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. a. 
fet 40 


— 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


y MORNING, 


For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- | 
ton. 6m my25 


| 
Wixpkass BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA-! 
1 


ns and 











MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDA 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Sireet, Boston. 


For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L., | 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets fur Chambers, executed in a superior style and 


finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 | : 
ee eee 7 | PERMS.--Ture® 


if EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.—! months, or Two DoLLaRs A 
The office of this establishment has been removy-| paid in advance. ' ia colina 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school! ‘To individuals or companies who pay in advan 
street, Boston. five copies, sixth copy will be sent st pie discretion 
Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the No subscriptions discontinued, except 4 id. 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be | of the publisher, until all ry =< + bmsinetty 
spared to merit its continuance. All communications, as we as ne be ardressod 
N.B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, relating to the Christian Register, 8 
m25 | to Davip REED, Boston. 


Do.Lars, payable in 5!* 
xp Firty Cents, 
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